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A GOOD BEGINNING 


ae year 1959 has begun well. 
President Tito is continuing his 
“great tour of the countries of Asia and 
Africa; after Indonesia he went to 
Burma before going on to India, where 
he will be meeting the Indian Prime 
. Minister, Mr Nehru. 
In the New Year greetings and other 
messages between the most influential 
Statesmen in the world, much was said 
about the good intentions and desires 
-to reduce international tension. 


The Soviet Vice-Premier, A. Miko- 


‘yan, is on a visit to the USA and will 
“Meet President Eisenhower. 
_ This new year has begun well. Will 
it continue so? What will it bring us? 
Will it finally be the year of that great 
“turn for the better for which we have 
_been waiting and hoping, and for which 
‘we are working with such effort — we 
and all people who are also deeply de- 
‘voted to the idea of peace, and who 
believe in the realization of lasting 
nd peaceful international co-opera- 


Dr. Ales BEBLER 


Looking back on 1958 gives reason 
for some optimism. 

It is true that in that year the arms 
race continued and in that field there 
were trends giving mse to anxiety, es- 
pecially in Europe. It is true that the 
trouble-spots of world tension — the 
Far East, Near East and Central Euro- 
pe — were also active in that year. 
Pressure on Yugoslavia from the East 
continued. 

Nevertheless there were changes — 
changes of a positive character. 

The first difference, the one which 
is most obvious, is that flare-ups in the 
old trouble-spots were less intensive 
than in former years. The Korean war, 
for example, and last, year’s clash about 
Quemoy and Matsu, were two incidents 
quite different in quality. Leaving asi- 
de the question of who was to blame, 
it is evident that these differed both 
in the extent of the conflicts them- 
selves and in the extent of their re- 
percussions. A similar parallel can be 
made between the Berlin crisis at the 


time of the blockade, and the present ~ 


discussions on the fate of that city, 
or between the Suez war, and last 
year's foreign intervention in the Near 
East, and so. on. 

Of course, a mechanical comparison 
of events is in itself not very convin- 
cing. All the above-mentioned diffe- 
rences could, for example, be interpre- 
ted to a considerable extent by chan- 
ged circumstances. But behind these 
differences is there not also hidden a 
greater degree of awareness of the dan- 
ger which may result from local out- 
breaks, a greater degree of sense of 
responsibility among mations towards 
their own people and other peoples 
regarding that playing with fire so 
typical of the acute phase of the cold 
war of former years? ; 

The second difference, less obvious 
but of great importance, is the chan- 


ged approach to basic disputed quest- 


ions in the relations between East’ and 
West, such as that of disarmament, or 
of limiting armaments, the German 


- question, oa so on. It was typical of 
the years of the acute cold war that 
in such questions attitudes were fixed 


on both sides, and that these stand- 


points were put forward as the only 
possible, the only justified, the only 
logical, the only safe ones. This met- 
hod was even applied to the drawing 
‘up of agendas for the meetings of sta- 
tesmen. 
In this respect, last year saw a di- 
stmct change for the better. Taking 
as the elements of the problem those 
factors in the attitude of the opposing 
sides which were apparently unaltera- 
ble, a search was made for points of 
contact, lines of possible compromise 
and the constituents of such. possible 
compromise. Instead of unending dis- 
‘cussions on the agenda of a far-rang- 
ing conference, we had the Geneva 
conference on particular questions re- 
garding disarmament. Discussion began 
on a concrete and limited question, 
that of Berlin. There were further se- 
rious and practical discussions on the 
Rapatsky Plan, or rather on a new 
version of that plan. Mr Mikoyan has 
now arrived in Washington for unpre- 
pared talks — for talks which, in his 
own words, are ,,without agenda“. 
' The initiative of the Government 
of the USSR has certainly made an 
especially great contribution to this 


-. trend in East—West relations. 


The third difference relates to the 
dle of the non-bloc countries. The 
year 1958 was ome of comsiderable 
strengthening and widening of the in- 
fluence of those countries. Their acti- 
vity was principally concentrated on 
internal consolidation and the solution 
of their own problems in foreign rela- 
tions but, besides this, their presence 
was more strongly felt in the interna- 
tional arena, and particularly in the 
United Nations. Several important de- 
cisions made by the General Assembly 
were due to the joint action of some 
of those countries, principally India 
and Yugoslavia. Among these was the 
decision on widening the Commission 
on Disarmament, which was adopted 
unanimously, and which opened the 


_ way to the Commission for further ac- 
tion, 


As regards the non-bloc countries, 
their position was strengthened and 
their circle widened to a certain extent. 
- Indonesia came successfully through its 
serious internal troubles. The United 
Arab Republic consolidated its foreign- 
-political position as the main, non-bloc 
force in the Near East. A new non- 


bloc Arab country. — Iraq, made its 
appearance. In some other Arab coun- 
tries too, the conception of non-bloc 
foreign policy matured. 

On the occasion of President Tito’ s 
visit to the largest non-bloc countries, 
we have seen a significant illustration 
of the mutual understanding and soli- 
darity of such countries and an illu- 
stration of their common views on 
world events. 

No less important is the fact that 
the first general conference of African 
countries, held in Accra in December 
1958, was essentially based on non- 
bloc positions, and questions regard- 
ing international relations were indeed 
scarcely touched upon on a world-wi- 
de scale. This appeared in some of its 
resolutions, which for instance con- 
demned ,,the militarization of Africans 
and the use of African territories for 
military purposes“ or, again, ,,the for- 
mation of military and economic pacts 
such as the Atlantic Pact...“ 

Finally, the conception. of detach- 
ment from blocs itself also progres- 
sed. It was strengthened and clarified 
both in the non-bloc countries them- 


selves and outside them. In world - 


public opinion it has now gained the 
full right to consideration as a con- 
ception of foreign policy, which is not 
the product of haphazard circumstan- 
ces or the result of marrow national 
considerations, but iis based on a belief 
in the similarity between national and 
international interests. 


This moral and \political victory of 
the non-bloc countries was clearly il- 
lustrated in the autumn session of the 
UN General Assembly, in the attitu- 
de of the delegates of the Great Po- 
wers towards the delegates of the chief 
non-bloc countries, in the Great Po- 
wers’ awareness of the mediatory and 
pacifying réle of the non-bloc coun- 
tries, and in a number of more or less 
definite indications in relations -be- 
tween bloc-members and non-bloc 
countries. 


Let us: remember in this connection 
that the Soviet Prime Minister, Nikita 
Krushchov, speaking at a public meet- 
ing in Moscow on November 10, 1958, 
said, regarding relations between the 
USSR and Yugoslavia: Jt is with 
pleasure that we realise that in many 
important questions on the internatio- 
nal plane our views often coincide, 
and we express the hope that in the 
future our, countries will unite their 
efforts in. the active struggle to pre- 
serve and strengthen peace.“ 
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The position of ‘the ‘non-bloc coun- — 
~ tries today gives them new opportu- 4 
nities for action, and mew responsi- — 
‘bilities towards the people of the 
world. Progress could be made towards 
a higher level of activity for lessening ~ 


_world tension through a gradual solu- | 


tion of disputed questions through ag- 
reements, and through efforts to dis- — 
courage and finally do away with the a 


division of the world into blocs. 


In one word: last year signs were q 
seen of both an objective and subjec- — 


tive ripening of conditions for a grea- 9 


ter and wider change for the eal ins 


international relations. 


It is unfortunately hard to say any- ; 


thing more. There have been too many 


unhappy indications, such as the cam- 


paign from the East against Yugosla-— 
via and other countries for last year — 


to be considered as a year of great ~ 
change. But still, it has left the im- — 
pression that some things have been — 
set in motion, that prospects for rea- © 
ching a turning-point in world affairs — 
are better than they were, and that ~ 
the probability that this will be rea- — 
lised in 1959 or in the succeeding _ 


years is greater than before. 


We hope that these and similar op- 
timistic thoughts, such as have been 4 
abundantly expressed in the world’s 


press in recent weeks, will serve to 
strengthen our faith in the future. 


If this faith is adhered. to, possibili- — 


ties and probabilities might this year 
be transformed into reality, or at least” 
a beginning might be made in that 
direction. 


New Cree Account 


THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL - 
AFFAIRS“ HAS GOT A NEW CURRENT 
ACCOUNT AT . THE COMMUNAL 
BANK, IT WILL READ IN FUTURE: 
101-14 * 


31806/123 
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1954, President Tito first 
the first 


HEN in 
be visited India, he was 
European Head of State to come to our 
capital. The event marked the opening of 
a new chapter in the relations between 
the two countries. 


~ It was not that they had not known 
each other before, for we had already 
come in close contact over issues of im- 
“portance — political, economic and so- 
-cial — in the United Nations, and had 
“served together on various commissions 
and committees and, even apart from this, 
we had found that there existed conside- 
“rable common ground between us. The 
two countries, although geogtaphically so 
% far apart, had much in- common as re- 
-gards history, experience and suffering. 
The problems created by the heritage of 
the immediate past were also more or 
“less the same: economic end social un- 
_derdevelopment, divisions making for di- 
“sunity and, in consequence, there existed 
‘in both countries a striving to overcome 
both these disabilities, and to guard jea- 
_lously the independence won from the fo- 
“reign yoke. and the immediate past. This 
“large measure of similarity did not, ho- 
“wever, exclude geographical dissimilarity 


o 


and differences of association and back- 
_ ground. Yugoslavia in Europe and India 
in Asia had more between them than the 
_ mere space between the Danube and the 

~ Ganges; they had different systems. Each 
had, however, by different paths, arrived 
5 at the same fundamental outlook on in- 
” ternational relations; both, whatever their 
origins and orientation, had chosen to re- 
in outside the cold war and, conse- 
_ quently, outside, the two opposing mili- 
ary alliances. It was this attitude of Yu- 

oslavia that attracted the greatest inte- 
ek otec in India, where the story 
of her unequal but intrepid struggle du- 


ey “ 


bat 
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The visit of peered Tito, representing 
__as he did the struggle, the aspirations and 
= will of the Yugoslav people, united above 
‘ochialism or party, brought before the 
; in their own sicko — a record 
of selfless devotion to public service, of 
sactifice and struggle, and of high ideals. 


‘INDIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Ali Javar JUNG 


Indian Ambassador in Belgrade 


{t led to the personal acquaintance of the 
leaders of the two countries, a meeting 
of minds which only personal contact 
could achieve, and an understanding of 
the problems with which each was con- 
fronted, their approach to them, and their 
solution of them. I have always regarded 
that visit as leading to the Indian disco- 
very of Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav dis- 
covery of India. 


The meeting at Brioni Island in 1956, 
strengthened by the presence of President 
Nasser, ‘continued the personal contacts 
between our leaders; and now after two 
years, President Tito will be meeting the 
President and the Prime Minister of In- 
dia. No guest could be more welcome. 


It was time that such a meeting took 
place. Although since 1956 the world has 
witnessed some encouraging developments 
such as the independence of Ghana, Ma- 
laya and Guinea, and while it is to be ho- 
ped that talks at Geneva on nuclear 
tests (long drawn out though they have 
been) will show good results, formidable 
mountains still remain to be scaled. Ger- 
many, Korea, Viet-Nam, the colonial pro- 
blems of Algeria and Cyprus, disarmament 
and the abandonment of the use of the 
atom for war — these and, above all, the 
basic causes of international tension, still 
remain to harass and jeopardise the pro- 
spects of peace. Meamwhile, the race in 
weapons of destruction continues. What 
is more, within the last two years the 
world has witnessed mnear-to-war situa- 
tions in the Middle and Far East — West 
and East Asia — and, twice within that 
period, attempts have been made to employ 
or invite the arbitrament of foreign force 
to alter or resist national decisions or 
desires in a manner almost reminiscent 
of the days. of Metternich, when an 
attempt was made to write intervention 
into the law of nations. In addition to this 
military dictatorships have in some places, 
supplanted civil governments. Then there 
is the growing economic imbalance between 
the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries, and the continuing practice of 
racial discrimination and segregation in 
a country which is a part of an associa- 
tion of nations composed of black, brown 
and white. These questions — political, 
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economic and social — occasion anxious 
thought particularly on the part of those 
engaged in economic and social ‘recon- 
struction and development, and who have, 
therefore, an even keener interest in peace 
and progress than others. 


Life and the world are the common he- 
ritage of mankind. Threatened deteriora- 
tion or destruction are, therefore, the 
source of concern to all, large and small. 
The inclination to regard any such inte- 
rest as being rather the domain of the 
more powerful implies that they alone are 
affected or possess the key to the situa- 
tion. The awakening of world opinion and 
the social consciousness of mankind, ma- 
nifested of late with such telling effect, 
is the answer to.such a view, and is cer- 
tainly a factor of hope in an otherwise 
gloomy world. For the rest, Heaven only 
knows we have enough problems within 
our own countries not to seek to add 
to them by undue enlargement of our 
interest or concern. But countries and 
peoples have their geographical problems 
and, in any case, in a world becoming 
smaller every day and more closely inte- 
grated, the line between national and in- — 
ternational policy, if it ever existed, has 
disappeared. Besides this, with the deve- 
lopment of weapons which could destroy 
the world and are capable of travelling 
great distances, the smallest and weakest 
have perhaps even more than others, an 
interest in the maintenance of peace. For- 
tunately for them and for peace, there 
exists today, (whatever its short-comings), 
an international organisation such as the 
United Nations and, despite the occasio- 
nal tendency to seek settlements outside 
its forum and to use it merely as a re- 
gistering authority, the experience of the 
last two years has increasingly brought — 
to the forefront the usefulness, if not — 
always the adequacy of its) satis! 
and its authority. 


Friendly Burma Revisited 


Miroslay KREACIC 4 =. aaa 


Counsellor in the Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs 


Bo FOUR years had elapsed 
since their first visit, when Presi- 
dent Tito and his associates again set foot 
on the soil of Rangoon, a few days ago. 
The friendly Union of Burma was just 
celebrating the eleventh anniversary of 
the day the Union Jack on the Governor's 
Palace was replaced by the Burmese flag, 
thus symbolically marking the victory of 
the historical aspirations and struggle of 
the Burmese people, and proclaiming the 
brith of a new independent state in Asia. 


Although relatively short, the interval 
between the two visits marked a signifi- 
cant period both, in the development _of 
Burma and in Yugoslav-Burmese relations. 


Many Asian countries which acquired 
their independence as a sequel to the far- 
reaching historical changes that occurred 
immediately after World War Il were 
confronted with various internal problems 
whose sources could most often be traced 

-to the colonial past. Today these coun- 

tries, while seeking the most rapid and 
efficient ways to assure their political and 
economic development, are encountering 
various difficulties, of which economic 
backwardness is one of the most common. 
It is unfortunate that this important hi- 
storical process should take place under 
conditions marked by bloc divisions, and 
therefore be subject to various negative 
tendencies, which may hamper or slow 
down the process of internal stabilization 
and progress. During this process it was 
found that the problems involved in the 
development of these countries could not 
be resolved by means of imported and 
obsolete methods of state and social or- 
ganization, but only by the broadest pos- 
sible enlistment and cooperation of all 
the constructive forces of the people, and 
by seeking and devising new solutions 
which would best correspond to the spe- 
cific conditions and traditions of each 
country. 


It is only natural that friendly Burma 
is meeting with such problems of deve- 
lopment. It has often been noted that in 
spite of their great geographical distance 
and vastly different conditions, Burma is 
coping with many problems similar to 
those which were, and are still being en- 
countered by Yugoslavia. The problems of 
a multi-national state, the assuring of the 
necessary umity in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, the difficulties stemming from 
‘economic backwardness, are all well- 
known to the Yugoslav people, who are 
- following. the efforts of the Union of 
Burma with deep sympathy and sincere 
wishes for success. 


Although the Yugoslav and Burmese 
statesmen had the opportunity of exchan- 
ging views and experiences on all problems 
of interest to the two countries during 
their recent meeting, it should be stressed 
that the principal aim of this brief unof- 
ficial friendly two-day visit was to exa- 
mine the experiences gained in mutual 
cooperation so far, and take measures to 
broaden and strengthen it still further in 
the future. This clearly enswes both from 
the Communiqué itself and the comments 
made on both sides. 

Although President Tito’s trip to Burma 
in January 1955 was the result of the 
friendly relations that already existed bet- 
ween the two countries ,it should be stres- 
sed that it was only the exchange of vi- 
sits between President Tito and Premier 
U Nu in that year that opened broad pro- 
spects for the development of Yugoslav- 
Burmese friendship, and the promotion of 
cooperation in various fields. The exchan- 
ge of views then carried out revealed that 
the two countries had similar ideas on 
many international problems affecting 
world peace. The documents signed that 
year in Rangoon and at Brioni laid the 
heaviest stress on mutual cooperation bet- 
ween the two countries on the preserva- 
tion of world peace, and the need to fo- 
ster peaceful international cooperation 
based on the principles of active coexi- 
stence. It was on this basis that the atti- 
tude of the Yugoslav and Burmese delega- 
tions to the United Nations and other in- 
ternational forums concided, not only when 
votes were cast, but also in the active 
indorsement of the decision aiming at the 
promotion of peace and peaceful active 
international coexistence. 

The two countries have exchanged many 
delegations since 1955. The highest po- 
litical. military and economic functiona- 
ties, as well as womens’ delegations, tra- 
de unions, youth cultural groups, sports 
teams, artists’ and students’ organizations 
have exchanged visits. The films made’ by 
the Yugoslav motion picture companies in 
Burma have been shown throughout the 
country. Many articles and comments have 
been published in the press of both coun- 
tries. All these activities have made pos- 
sible closer mutual acquaintance, and in- 
vested the policy of friendship between the 
two countries with a deeper meaning and 
more solid foundations. 

The development of economic coopera- 
tion deserves special mention, as conspi- 
cuous results have been accomplished in 
this field, notwithstanding the geographi- 
cal distance between the two coumtries, 
and the objective difficulties encountered 
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on both sides. 
Cooperation of June 1955 gave a Breer 
incentive to the development of econo-— 


mic relations. An Agreement on Techni- 


cal Cooperation, and one on long-term 
cooperation in the field of industry and — 


power production, were likewise conicladedil q 


between the two countries. Mutual trade 
reached its highest level in 1957, when 
Yugoslavia effected the biggest deliveries 
of textiles, cement and machines to Bur- 


ma, while importing rice and lesser quan- 


tities of cotton and mibber from that 
country. A fairly large number of Yugo- 


slav experts arrived in Burma recently — 


to work on the design of smaller power 


plants, irrigation projects and geological — 
exploration. According to the talks cur- 


rently under way, the Yugoslav enterprises 
will draw up and deliver plans for a ship- 
yard in Burma. 


Consequently, notably headway has been — 


made lately in the advancement of eco- 


nomic relations between Yugoslavia and — 


Burma. Nevertheless, a lot still remains 
to be done in order to promote these re- 
lations still further, so as to correspond 
to the actual possibilities and the level 
of friendship already reached. There can 
be no doubt that in addition tothe various 
measures that will be taken, the future 
economic development of both Burma and 


Yugoslavia will contribute to the creation 


of still more favourable conditions for the 
strengthening of economic ties. 

The Communiqué of January 9 on the 
talks held between President Tito and Ge- 


neral Ne Vin, the Burmese Premier, and 


their associates, particularly stresses the 
friendly and courteous reception accorded 
to the Yugoslav representatives in the Bur- 
mese capital. It is emphasised in the Com- 
muniqué that a broad exchange of views 
on bilateral relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Union of Burma, as well as on 
other problems of immediate concern to 


the two countries, was effected during the 


two-day talks. The Communiqué lays parti- 
cular emphasis on the fact that the talks 
took place in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and friendship, and that the kindred views 
formulated in the earlier documents both 
as regards the promotion of Yugoslay-Bur- 
mese friendship and the fostering of mu- 


The Protocol on Economic — 


. 


tual relations, and the consolidation of 


peace and international cooperation, were 
fully confirmed on this occasion. 

Comments in Burmese and Yugoslav po- 
litical circles jimdicate that both sides 
were inspired during the talks by the sin- 
cere wish to broaden and strengthen mu- 
tual cooperation ,and that they expressed 
their accord and readiness to strive to- 
wards the fulfillment of the decisions for- 
mulated in the previous and more recent 
documents of mutual friendship. 

Although bilateral relations constitu- 
ted the central point of the talks, it 
should be repeated, in order to assess cor- 
rectly the significance of the latest mee- 


ting between the Yugoslav and Burmese — 


SP rags ws inte 


in the Communiqué that the talks wholly 
| confirmed the previously formulated com- 
‘mon views with regard to the consolida- 
}) tion of peace and mutual cooperation. The 

friendship and identical views manifested 
‘once again during the recent visit of Pre- 
sident Tito to Burma are understandable 
if it is borne in mind that both countries 
have consistently adhered to their well- 
known principles of respect of indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, equal rights and non- 


other countries. Moreover there are no 


‘statesmen, that it is unequivocally stated 


interference in the internal affaiirs of. 


elements or problems in the relations bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and Burma. that might 
hinder or obstruct close cooperation, while 


‘the fact that neither is aligned in either 


of the existing blocs, indicates that the 
two countries approach fundamental in- 
ternational problems from similar posi- 
tions. ‘ 

The experiences gained in mutual co- 
operation so far, both im the sphere of 
the struggle for peace and international 
cooperation and in that of mutual rela- 
tions, as well as the atmosphere at the 
previous talks and the results attained, 


testify to the lasting and continuous signi- 


ficance of their friendship for both coun- 
tries, irrespective of the momentary in- 
ternational climate, and fully confirm that 
the meetings and talks between President 
Tito and the Asian statesmen are not di- 
rected against anything or anyone in par- 
ticular, but that they are an integral 
part of the constructive efforts made by 
these countries and Yugoslavia to strengt- 
hen peace, and foster active coexistence 
and international peaceful cooperation. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


q T THE end of the Second World War, there were 
_** only three independent African states in Africa: 
Libreia, in the South-West; Egypt, in the north-eastern 
part; and Ethiopia, in the eastern part of the Continent. 
Then, as today, there was also a federal! state forming 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations — the 
Union of South Africa — but it represents a special case, 
“since it is not actually a state of the autochtonous Afri- 
can population, but of British and Dutch settlers and 
‘their descendants who practice a rigid policy of racial 
discrimination in relation to over two-thirds of the po- 
‘pulation. Liberia, is a state which was founded about 
the middle of last century from freed American Negroes, 
on the initiative and with the assistance of certain Ame- 
rican states. But even in this state the autochtonous na- 
tive population was not equated in political rights with 
the Negro settlers and their descendants. 

All the remaining African territories were part of a 
huge colonial empire shared by Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Portugal and Spain. Up to the First World 
War there were also Germany and Italy, but after the 
war their colonies were taken away from them and placed 
“under the trusteeship of the League of Nations, and sub- 

sequently the United Nations, on the basis of mandates 
“entrusted to Great Britain, France, the Union of South 
_ Africa and Italy. 

The process of liquidation of the colonial system 
“in Africa has been effectively inaugurated during the 
current decade through the Angio-Egyptian conflict in 
the Suez Canal zone, in which British occupation had 
still survived and which occupation was terminated, 
after tenacious struggle by the new Egypt, by an agree- 


PERSPECTIVES OF AFRICAN ee, 
ANTI-COLONIALISM af by 


Ljubomir RADOVANOVIC 


Minister in the Secretariat of State for Foreign Affairs 


ment on the withdrawal of British troops and through 
the nationalization of the Suez Company. In consequence 
of this agreement, the Anglo-Egytian condominium in 
Sudan was terminated and Sudan was proclaimed an in-. 
dependent state. The movement soon spread to North 
Africa as well where the French protectorates of Mo- 
tocco and Tunisia and the mandated territory of Libya 
obtained imdependence. From the Mediterranean shores 
and the northern belt of Africa, where the Algerian 
people is still incessantly fighting for the independence 
of Algeria, the anti-colonial movement spread to the 
depth of the Dark Continent, where the British colony 
of Gold Coast gained independence, as the new state of - 
Ghana, forming part of the British Commonwealth, while 
the French overseas territory of Guinea proclaimed its 
independence om the basis of free determination at the 
recent referendum. : 

Today there are ten independent states on the Con- 


~ finent of Africa which are members of the United Na- 


tions Organization. Besides, yet another territory had 
been freed from colonial status during the same period. 
It is Eritrea, on the Red Sea, which was incorporated 
with Ethiopia as a federal unit. The aggregate population 
of these African states numbers roughly 80 million. peo- 
ple. Due to be added by the end of next year are at least 
another three mandated territories: the former German 
and Italian colonies of Cameroons, Tiogoland and So- 
maliland. In addition, Great Britain is making prepara- 
tions to convert Nigeria into an independent state within 
the complex of its dominions. 

Approximately two-thirds of the African population 
today still finds itself under various forms of the colonial 
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system. This population mainly belongs to the Negro 

individual territories and applying in some cases the for- — 
mula of independence within the system of dominions. — 
‘This formula had been applied toward the Gold Coast, — 
“which was converted into the independent dominion of | 


race and inhabits the’central and southern parts of Afri- 
ca. Among the non-Negro peoples and lands, an active 
struggle for independence is still waged by Algeria only. 
Hence, the anti-colonial movement in Africa today has 
the character of a struggle of Negro peoples for inde- 
pendence and international equality. The anti-colonial 
movement, therefore, amounts to ,an awakening of the 
Dark Continent.“ Such is predominantly the case, and 
we say predominantly because the anti-colonial move- 
ment does not merely amount to a struggle for gaining 
the internatiomal-legal status of an independent state, 
but for gaining and safeguarding also other conditions 
for defence and enjoyment of this independence, prima- 
rily economic conditions then others also. Unfortuna~ 
tely, there is still an adverse common factor which is 
strongly affecting the destiny and progress both of the 
anti-colonial movement in Africa and the development 
of African peoples. It is the rellatively still marked de- 
gree of social backwardness and economic undevelop- 


ment, which weighs heavily upon the struggle for inde- 


pendence in the colonial part and, as a grave patrimony 
of the colonial past, presses upon the economic and social 
development of those nations in the liberated part, ham- 
pering their full emancipation from the mon-African 
powers. Hence, not only the peoples which stilll have no 
states of their own, but all other African peoples and all 
independent. African states are concerned for the success 
lof the anti-colonial movement im Africa and its aims and 
methods. This community of interests is the foundation 
on which it is sought to build a common conception of 
all-Afnica solidarity. However, this is an exceptionally 
complicated problem thanks to the multifarious nature of 
_ African interests, which is leading to certain contradic- 
tions and clashes of ideas in various circles of the anti- 
colonial movement. 
Concurrently with the spread of the movement 
against colonialism and the strengthening of the aspi- 


-- rations for independence among the African population, 


certain colonial powers have taken the initiative for the 
introduction of reforms in their colonial possessions. Such 
- initiatives are a characteristic of the British and French 
colonial policy, notabily of the last, and particularly 
within the complex of the French Constitutional Reform, 
which covers the overseas territories. The new French 
system, whose implementation is still under way, pro- 


vides for a scale of different statuses for the overseas 


territories ranging from ordinary local self-government 
to-some more developed forms reminiscent of a kind of 
federal relations within the complex of a new commu- 
mity with France. The system has mot yet been precisely 


_ formullated but it should probably represent a French 
_ version of the Commonwealth. The population of French 


colonies had been invited to pronounce itself by vote 


-— for one of these forms of community or for independence. 


Only Guinea had opted for independence. 
xa Under the impulse of the large-scalle and over-all po- 
- litical reform undertaken by General de Gaulle, the 


_ French Government has approached the solution of this 


colonial problem with a sweeping stroke and integrally 
_ im a way which, considering the risk involved, has repre- 
sented a certain surprise both for the French and for ab- 
toad. On the other hand, Great Britain, has been entering 
_ this ‘problem with traditional caution’ and gradualness, 


Dine. by degrees the arp system to. a a 


Ghana. ‘ E 

Colonial reform in the direction of granting wider — 
political rights to the indigenous population does mot ~ 
solve the colonial problem im its essence, for it retains — 
the presence of foreign powers and organizes and per- © 
fects the system for defence of their interests. Even in — 


the essential functions of administration through which © 


the independence of a people is mamifest, such as foreign — 
policy, defence, the key positions in the economy and — 
the like, those reforms ordinarily ensure a predominant — 
function to the organs of the metropolis, not to the re- 
presentation of the population. One can speak of an ~ 
abolition of the colonial status in those cases where it © 
is leading to a recognition of complete independence, as — 
has been the case with Ghana or Guinea. But then it no ~ 
longer is a question of a reform of the colonial system, ~ 
but abolition of a colonial status. Expansion of the rights — 
of the colonial population without recognition of the right ~ 
to independence narrows down, in the final analysis, to ~ 
improvement of the living conditions of the population, — 
to mitigation and humanization of the methods of colo- — 
nial exploitation, but it does not abolish subordination — 
of the political and economic imterests of the colonized — 
peoples to the relevant categories of imterests of the — 
colonial power. Hence, all these reforms; im the absence ~ 
of a recognition of the right to complete independence, — 
can be considered, from the point of view of the coloni- — 
zers, as measures for the protection of their acquired po- — 
sitions in the colonies, by way of adjustment to the new — 
conditions, on one hand, and, from the point of view of — 
the colonized people, merely as a phase in the process © 
of liquidation of the colonial system, on the other. 

In North Africa, though, where an armed struggle is — 
waged for the recognition of independence, matters had © 
proceeded differently and are developing differently to- ~ 
day. The Algerian problem is characterized by two cit- — 
cumstances. On one hand, the French Government, treat- ~ 
img Algeria as a part of French national territory, is not — 
disposed to recognize an independent status, to it, mor — 
such an autonomous status which might lead to indepen- — 
dence. On the other hand, the Algerian National Libe- | 


ration Front is not disposed to accept any solution which — 


did not imply Algerian independence ailso. The contra- | 
diction of these attitudes has so far prevented a political — 
solution of the Algerian problem, and an armed struggle, | 
in which neither side has gained an absolute advantage — 
yet, has been going om for years. 4 

The colonial reform undertaken by the French Go- 


- vernment excludes Algeria, whose population has mot been — 


afforded such possibilities of determination or election — 
as have been afforded to the population of the Dark © 
Continent. None the less, in an indirect way, the reform — 
is having an impact also on the people’s liberation mo- — 
vement from the rest of the anti-colonial motion in Af- — 
rica and limits it to Algeria only. This makes it possible 

for the French Government to concentrate larger forces” 


for suppression of that movement than if it were forced — 


to-deploy them for suppression of resistance in other ter- — 
vitories as well. Then, too, by opening the vista of a 


peaceful development toward independence to the popu- 
|) lation of the colonies in question, this reform demobilizes 
é the combative spirit of the still-unliberated African mas- 

ses, and it might have the same effect om the Algerian 
j ie times also. : 


The anti-colonial movement in Africa i is affected by 

those two factors with different sources and methods, one 
of them being represented by a liberating struggle toward 
a direct acquisition of independence, and the other by the 
reformatory policy of the colonizers. The contradictions 
of these two factors present a large dilemma confronting 
the movement against African colonialism and in the face 
of which certain differences are already apparent between 
‘the various currents inside that movement. 
: The Conference in Accra had dealt with this pro- 
blem during discussion of the methods of struggle against 
‘colimialism. These discussions had lbeen infiuenced by 
‘the different conditions and the different position of the 
-anti-colonial movement in the individual parts of Africa. 
‘In this resolution on the subject, the Conference had 
primarily pronounced itself in favour of the method of 
non-violent means of political struggle, through utiliza- 
tion of democratic institutions, permitting simultaneously, 
‘as legitimate, the armed struggle of the people as well 
_ where no such democratic institutions exist. The first part 
of this formula probably has in mind the state of the 
-anti-colonial movement and its possibilities in those parts 
of the Dark Continent im which certain forms of self- 
“government already exist and im which reforms of the 
colonial system are in progress, while the second part 
of the formula about the legitimacy of an armed strug- 
‘gle certainly constitutes a concession to the Algerian Na- 
tional Liberation Front and the supporters of a more ra- 
dical and more direct method in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


Unquestionably this differentiation of methods 
springs from the experiences of past struggle. It is not 
accidental that the representatives of Ghana, which had 
gained complete independence by the methods recommen- 
ded in the first part of this formula, stood up for non- 
violent means of struggle and that the representatives 
of the Algerian National Liberation Front urged a le- 
- galization and recommendation of armed resistance and 
S. direct armed pressure on the colonizer. 

__ Basically the problem lies not so much in the ap- 
praisal itself of the efficaciousness of the ome or the other 
method of anti-colonial struggle, for these methods dep- 


z I. In the’ previous article (The Review of In- 
‘ternational Affairs No. 10 of January 1, 1959), we 
“stressed the difficulties of discerning in advance all 
_ the effects which: the /creation of the common market 
oe have on the outside world. It. is, however al- 


4 a Po on the concrete case, as it does in their iniplieaniann 
E on the relations between the colonies and the metropo- 


lis: and, in wider proportions and as their consequence, 
in the implications on the international position of Af- 
“rica. It is less relevant by what methods — through strug- — 


le or through political action — a certain territory will 


gain independence, what degree of independence is aimed 
at by anti-colonial ‘struggle im a particular colonial ter- 
ritory. In other words, whether anti-colonial struggle is 
to be conducted through gradual reforms of the colonial 
system and safeguards of independence sought in a com- 
munity with the metropolis, or whether it should be di- 
rected straightaway toward abolition of that system. Ex-~ 
panded in its further implications, this question resolves 
itself as follows: are the wider and general interests of 
the international policy of the African peoples, intercon- 
nected by the community of their Continent, which has 
its special imternationall position, compatible with the 
interests of the colonial powers, which have their special 
international problems? Concretely, is Africa’s intercon- 
nection with Europe and its problems, which is the logi- 
cal outcome of the interconnection of the African peop- 
les with European powers, compatible with the political 
independence of Africa? The question is of the greatest 
relevance for determination of the attitude of the Afri- 
can anti-colonial movement toward the reforms of colo- 
nial policy undertaken by the individual colonial pow- 
ers in Africa. 


The Accra Conference has not given distinct ans- 
wers to these questions, the problem not having been con- 
sidered in all its aspects either. This was a conference 
for unification of the anti-colonial movement by ensur- 
ing coordination of all forms of action. One could only 
note, more perhaps from lobbying than from the actual 
proceedings of the Conference, a difference in outlooks 
between the delegates according to whether they came 
from territories on which certain forms of self-govern- 
ment were already functioning or from the rest of the 
territories, subject to a rigid practice of exploitation and 
discrimination or witnessing insurgent fighting. Among 
the first there was a certain confidence in the effica- 
ciousness of democratic proceeding, while the others were 
influenced by their own experiences to orientate themsel- 
ves toward more radical methods. In the course of the 
further development of the anti-colonial movement in Af- 
rica, these differences might give rise to a regrouping 
about the two poles that are discernible in Ghana and 


Egypt. 


West European Integration and Yugoslav Exports 


M. VALNISANIN 


ready possible to call attention to certain general fac- 
tors which indicate a specific policy and certain gene- 
tal consequences. 

In conjunction with various logical hypotheses - 
these factors constitute the basis of several internatio- 


‘nal studies already published on the subject, and doub- 


_tless also represent the central point of the studies and 


researches conducted in the individual countries concer- 


med. The nature of these general factors is such that it 


largely justifies the concern that prevails in industrial 
and underdeveloped countries alike. In the case of the 
industrial countries, general considerations are limited to 
the statement of the fact that production costs, in We- 
stern Europe especially, are more or less the same, so 


that even the slightest discrimination as regards prefe- 


rential customs tariffs may have far-reaching conse- 
quences for the countries concerned. It i affirmed among 
the under-developed countries, which are, for the most 
part, exporters of raw materials and food products, that 
the tendency to fix the protection of farm and food pro- 
duction at the level of the most strictly protectionist 
country is noticeable on the common market, notwiths- 
tanding the fact that the honest common denominator 
of the customs tariffs of the six countries which consti- 
tute the European Economic Community was taken as 


the basis of the common tariff. Not only were deliberate 


exceptions to the average made, but special protective 
measures were even foreseen for certain products. These 
measures, known under the general term of ,,common 
farm policy” imply not only the continuation, but even 
the tightening of the existing agrarian protection. This 
is due, not only, to a desire to assure the maximum uti- 
lisation of the agricultural resources of the six countries 


of EEC, but allso to the inclusion of overseas territories 


‘in the common market, that is to say, to efforts to assu- 


re priority within EEC to these territories, by means of 
preferential tariffs and appropriate capital investments, 


at the expense of the former traditional sources of sup- 


ply, namely exporters from other parts of the world. 


As distinct from these negative factors, there are 
certain positive elements designed to mitigate them, 
such as 1) the fact that a substantial portion of raw 
materials will enter EEC territory customs free, or at 


minimum tariff rates, 2) the fact that the adoption of 


the lowest common denominator for tariff protection 


will, in certain cases, reduce the protectionist tariffs 


on the markets of some of the most important countries 
of EEC (this is, for instance, the case with poultry, for 
which a 12 percent rate was scheduled by the common 


customs tariff, in contrast with the previous 15 percent 


rate in Germany and 20 percent in France) ,and 3) the 
fact that the EEC countries are largely dependent on 
other countries regarding not only imports but also 
exports, so that a policy of imcreased exports will re- 


Es. quire an appropriate import policy, which will enable 


other countries to import from EEC territory. The latter 
fact may mean that the protective policies of the EEC 
countries should not be contemplated only in the light 
of the text of the Treaty of Rome, or in that of the 
existing draft customs tariffs or other protectionist mea- 
sures. It is not impossible that the existing system of 
protectionist measures in EEC has been conceived as 
a bargaining instrument, and will be modified and mi- 


tigated by negotiations with other countries (primarily 


the USA) in order to obtain corresponding concessions. 

2. In order to determine the position of a country 
towards EEC it is mot enough to be aware of the above- 
mentioned general considerations only. The situation 
of a given country depends on a great many factors, and 


their favourable or adverse combination can give an 
answer to the question as to whether and to what exten 
the respective country will be affected by the creation — 
of the European Economic Community. In this respect — 
the situation in the individual countries may differ broad- — 


ly, and depend, roughly speaking, on the volume and 
structure of the previous exports to the six countries ~ 
of EEC. ; 4 
Contemplated from this aspect the position of Yu- 
goslavia towards EEC does not seem exactly favourable — 
at first sight. The. foilowing data illustrate the share of — 
exports to EEC countries in aggregate Yugoslav exports, — 
as well as the percentage of the individual porn h! 
groups in these deliveries: 


1953 1954 1955 1956 

Exports to EEC countries 39.7 Al:0> —3573 34.9 
Percentage of W. Germany & 

Italy 29.9 32.1 28.3 29.9 


France and the Benelux countries 9.8 8.9 7.0 5.2 


Structure of exports to the EEC: 


36.7 36.2 


Food products 21.4 28.4 ; 
Beverages and tobacco 6.3 5.4 8.5 32 8 
Raw materials 48.6 41.1 44.7 39.8 
Fuels and lubricants 1.8 1.4 0.6 11 
Chemicals 3.5 27, Pit 1.6 
Products classed by materials 15.4 113 13.1 9.3 
Various finished products 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.3 5 


The above figures reveal the following salient fea- — 
tures of Yugoslav exports to the EEC countries: 1) the 
large share of the EEC markets in total Yugoslav exports ~ 
(about 40 percent), 2) the heavy concentration of deli- © 
veries to two countries — Italy and West Germany, 3) 
the. predominant share of the food and raw materials 
commodity sections in exports, and 4) the upward ten- 


dency of the food sector against the downward slant | 


of these deliveries in aggregate Yugoslav exports. 


These data indicate the significance of the common 
market for Yugoslav exports. Its share in Yugoslav | 
exports exceeds that of many West European OEEC | 
member countries, which are striving to secure their in- 


terests by the creation of a free trade, area. The fact ~ 


that food and raw materials account for the greater ~ 


part of aggregate Yugoslav exports is paramount in this 


connection. It is therefore a question of whether the 
future trade policy of the EEC countries will allow the 
present volume of exports to be maintained and the 
upward trend of farm products and raw materials deli- — 
veries continued. In the light of the successes already 
achieved in Yugoslav agriculture ,and particularly con- 
sidering the results expected during the next few years, 
this is of prime importance. Yugoslavia is in much the 
same position in this respect as many other countries 
which are eyeing with considerable m’sgivings the crea- 
tion of a common farm policy by the EEC countries, and 


the privileges offered by the Treaty of Rome to the — 


overseas territories incorporated. The fact that either 
customs free exports or lower tariff rates are foreseen 
for imports of many raw materials to EEC does not — 


detract in any way whatever from the importance of 
this problem, as the share of raw materials in Yugoslav 
exports is more than likely to decrease steadily in' the 
future. Moreover, many Yugoslav export articles are 
included on the list of products for which the Treaty 
of Rome foresees the application of measures of common 
policy, and which, as already stated, mark the preser- 
vation and tightening of the already existing agrarian 
protectionist policies. These items include livestock, 
meat, vegetables fruit, cereals, wine and fresh grapes, 
tobacco and hemp. Certain Yugoslav products are inclu- 
ded on List F, which provides for tariffs above the lo- 
west common denominator, thus clearly indicating an 
intention to weaken export conditions to EEC territory 
for a number of products, such as plums, mushrooms, 
hops etc. 


3. Although the purpose of this article is primarily 
to examine the dangers implied by the creation of EEC 
‘for Yugoslav farm and food exports, this does not mean 
that the eventual effect on industrial exports is insigni- 
ficant. It is true that Yugoslav deliveries of industrial 
products to the EEC countries are small for the time 
‘being, but the consequence of the creation of EEC for 
an individual country, in this case Yugoslavia, cannot 
be contemplated only from the present aspect, but parti- 
cularly in the light of future developments, all the more 
‘so as the establishment of the common market is a 
‘Teng-term process. Yugoslav industrial exports are in- 
creasing steadily, and are most likely to figure far more 
‘prominently in aggregate Yugoslav exports than at pre- 
sent. Under these circumstances it is far from immate- 
tial what policy is pursued on export markets, especia’y 
‘on those which, for geographicall or other reasons, are 
considered traditional export outlets, all the more so as 
‘the sales prospects on these markets were taken in 
account when developing certain industrial branches. 
Suffice it to say, in connection with the change of mar- 
ket conditions, that Yugoslavia is in a similar position 
to that of many industrial countries, especially those be- 
longing to OEEC. For the time being, the only diffe- 
ences noticeable are those in the extent and scove of 
the consequences, but these differences will gradually 
disappear with the passage of time. 


Yugoslav exporters are keenly imiterested lin the 
level at which the customs tariffs for certain industrial 
products included in List G will be fixed, as a number 
of Yugoslav export articles figure on this list (timber 
products, ferro-alloys, aluminium, zinc and lead etc.). 
Yugoslav foreign trade circles would also like to know 
whether the OEEC countries will succeed im safeguarding 
the interests of their industrial exports to the territory 
of the EEC by the creation of a free trade area. The 
creation of a free trade area will most probably bring 
“about the further worsening of conditions for the sale 
of Yugoslav industrial products, not only on the terri- 
‘tory of the EEC, but also within the broader frame- 
‘work of the free trade area, even if, as contemplated at 
present, the countries of that area were to remain free 

th regard to the shaping and pursuit of their import 
licies from countries Actas it. In other words, a free 


OH countries, while on de other hand jeadite to the 
S weakening of competitive conditions for other European 


md overseas countries as the extent and scope of dis- 


“criminatory measures is broadened. The consequences 
of the free trade area for Yugoslav exports are best illu- 
‘strated by the fol’owing figures showing the percentage 
taken by the OEEC countries in aggregate Yugoslav — 


exports — 76.19/o in 1954, 62.79/o in 1955, 59.4%o, in 


1956 and 56.4°/o in 1957. 


4. Apart from the free trade area which is still 
uncertain, and its long term effects on Yugoslav exports, 
there are two other problems, namely, the eventual 
impact of the initial measures taken by EEC, which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1959, and the question of 
how to counteract the possibly still more serious effects 


in the future. 


As for the measures that took effect as from Ja- 
nuary 1, 1959, their impact has been softened, first, be- 
cause they are not of a discriminatory nature (a 10 per- 
cent customs reduction is granted to all countries and 
its hence also valid for Yugoslav exports) and, second, 
because the preferential treatment accorded mutually 
by the EEC countries has been fairly restricted so far, 
and therefore cannot dislocate the normal flow of trade 
within so short a time, especially in the case of those 
products where habits, taste, and traditional ties between 
buyers and sellers are of major significance (as in the 
farm and food commodity sections). 


The situation will be altered of course im the sub- 


‘sequent stages of EEC, that is to say, with the growth 


of discrimination, so that one may rightly ask how the 
more adverse effects may be neutralized. The Treaty of 
Rome itself foresees certain solutions in Article 25, 
which provides for the granting of customs free quotas 
or lower tariff quotas to third countries. Practice will 
show whether this solution is adequate for all cases, and 
to what extent the EEC countries are ready to aplly it to 
third countries, Yugoslavia in particular. It should be borne 
in mind that Yugoslavia holds an important trump card 
in this respect, namely, the volume of her imports from 
this region. In other words, the maintenance of such a 
level of imports as notably exceeds exports to these 
countries so far, will render common efforts to devise a - 
solution for the export problem imperative. 
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The Peace Treaty with Italy and Protection 
of Aniti- Fascist Fighters — 


by Dr. Stanko PETERIN ~ 
Lectuner at the Faculty of Law in Ljubljana 


HE trial which is conducted in Italy against a group 
of Venetian Slovenes, ex-partisans, enjoins exami- 


mation of an issue which, otherwise, we might already 


have regarded as out of date. It is a question of the 
substance of Article 16 of the Peace Treaty with Italy, 
which reads: ,ltaly shall not prosecute or molest Italian 


citizens, notably the members of the armed forces, mer- 
_ ely because, during the period from June 10, 1940 to 
_ the coming into force of the present Treaty, they expres- 


‘sed sympathy for the cause of the Alllied and associated 
' powers or undertook actions in favour of this cause.“ 


The text of Article 16 appears clear enouhg; none 


the less there is disagreement concerning ithe scope of 


the acts whose authors are protected by this article, and 
also concerning the legal nature of the obligation assum- 
ed by Italy thereby. 


1. — Regarding the first issue, the alternative arises 


‘whether action ,for the cause of the Allied and associ- 


ated powers“ should be understood as action in favour 
of any of these states or exclusively action undertaken 


‘in the common interest of all the Alllied powers. 


The issue had finst been raised at the trial of a 
group of Italian citizens who, in the years 1945—47 (af- 
ter the termination of hostilities and before the Peace 
Treaty became effective), had worked toward annexation 
of the Aosta Valley to France. That time the Court of 
Assizes in Genoa had acquitted the defendants with the 


‘motivation that it would be nonsense to try to: establish, 


as a condition for the application of Article 16, that they 


had acted for the benefit of all the Allied and associ- 


ated powers; it would have sufficed for them to have 
acted in the political interest of any one of them.? 


Italian judicature adopts a different point of view 


im the trials against the ex-members of the Resistance 


Movement on the Italian eastern borders, whether Slo- 


 venians who are Italian citizens and who had fought in 


the units of the Yugoslav Partisan Army or Italians who 


‘cooperated with this Army. Italian judicature maintains 
that, due to the Yugoslav territorial demands, the action 


of the Yugoslav Army in the Italian eastern provinces 


— although this Army fought against a common enemy 


exclusively — had been dictated by the egoistical inte- 


rests of Yugoslavia, on account of which Article 16 of 


1 See La Giustizia Penale, January, 1949, P. II, p. 45. — 


: For his arguments in the Requisitoria — which subsequent- 

ly were adopted by the Court and on which grounds he 

asked for acquittal of the defendants — the Public 

' Prosecutor was commended by the Ministry of Justice. 

The Requisitoria has been published in Oratoria, 1948, 
No. 9—10, p. 664—867. 
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the Peace Treaty cannot be be appilied in favour of Ita-— 
lian citizens who cooperated with this Army. 4 
2. — Article 16 relates expressly to the period poste- — 
rior to October 13, 1943, viz., after the Italian decla-~ © 
ration of war on Germany. After this date, the ,common ~ 
cause“ of the Allies — in the sense of the mentioned ~ 
thesis, which would be to fight Nazism and vanquish it 
— had become Italy’s cause, too; an Italian citizen fight- 
ing against the common enemy, and being unconcerned — 
for special benefits to other states therefrom in doing so, — 
could not have come into conflict with his obligations — 
toward his homeland, but, on the contrary, has been — 
doing his patriotic duty thereby. For such an activity of — 
his he should never be arraigned before a Criminal Court © 
in his country. 
The provision of Article 16 presumes the criminal — 
liability of the persons in question in accordance with — 
Italian legislation, and expressly for their activity up — 
to September, 1947. So, a thesis whereby the provision — 
of Article 16 would protect but those persons who have — 
worked ,exclusively“ for the ,common -cause“ of the 
Allied coalition is absurd; in such cases, namely, any — 
protection woulld be superfluous for the four-year period ~ 
after October, 1943. 3 
3. — Article 16 of the Peace Treaty with Italy had © 
been preceded by Article 32, Point B, of the ,long armis- ~ 
tice“ from September 29, 1943, which reads: ,,Persons 
of any citizenship who, due to their relations with the 
United Nations or due to their sympathy toward them, ~ 
had their freedom restricted or withheld or who were 
convicted (the convictions in absence included) shall — 
have their freedom restored on instructions from the Uni- 
ted Nations and all legal restraints affecting them shall 
be rescinded.“ Obviously this provision relates to the 
same activity as the subsequent Article 16 of the Peace 
Treaty. The difference between the ,Uniited Nations“ 
(the then term for states of the Allied coalition) in the — 
provisions on armistice and ,,the Allied and associated — 
powers” in Article 16 is only a seeming one. Article 32 
of the long armistice“ does not relate to action and — 
manifestation of sympathy for the ,common cause“ of © 
the Allies for the simple reason that this article expressly 
refers to any ,relations* with the United Nations,“ — 
i. e., the members of Alllied coalition, and sympathy — 
toward them. 


Article 32 of the Supplementary Provident: to “the 3 
Armistice Agreement with Italy, and similar provisions — 
in connection with the armistice with Hungary, Rumania, — 
Bulgaria and Finland, had a temporary effect only, pend- 
ing the coming into force of the relevant peace treaties. 
The ‘amnesty clauses of the peace treaties with the satel-_ 


me = SY eta eis i om 2 ye" 

Tite states expressly confirmed the relevant provisions of 
the ammistice agreements,” due to which, obviously, the 
legal protection provided by them should not be affected 
by a change of the legal regimen. Otherwise the whole 
effect of the stated provisions would be merely to post- 
pone criminal prosecution of the ,protected“ persons 
by a relevant state for a short period of time. Surely 
this could not have been the intention of the Allies in 
the case of Italy, either, in which case no outward con- 
‘mection occurs between Article 16 and the relevant ar- 
‘mistice provision. 


__ We may correlate Article 16 allso with Article 45 
of the Peace Treaty itself. According to this last article, 
Italy had assumed the obligation to undertake ,all the 
necessary measures to secure the arrest and extradition, 
for purposes of trial,... of the citizens of any Allied 
or associated power accused of having violated the laws 
of their country by committing acts of treason or collab- 
orating with the enemy during the war.“ So, this pro- 
vision, similar to Article 16, relates to the conduct of 
a particular group of persons in the last war, expressly 
protecting the welfare of the individual states of the 
Allied coalition, in the common interest of the peoples 
who fought against fascism. 


Ba 


a 4. — The defenders of the thesis that Article 16 pro- 
tects only those Italian citizens who had acted during the 
_war exclusively for the benefit of the ,common cause“ 
of the Allies have been basing their thesis on a compar- 
_ison between that text of Article 16 (the then Article 
_14A) which the Yugoslav delegation had proposed to 
the Peace Conference and the text which was actually 
incorporated into the Peace Treaty ultimately. In this 
they lean on the ,fact“ that the Yugoslav proposal, 
which reputedly had been prompted by egoistical Yugo- 
~slav interests, had been rejected at the Peace Conference. 
. Under the Draft Peace Treaty which had been pro- 
posed to the Peace Conference, Article 14 (the subsquent 
_ Article 15 of the Peace Treaty) had guaranteed to Italian 
' citizens, without distinction as to race, sex or creed, the 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
_ There had been no provision in the Draft Treaty similar 
to the subsequent Article 16. Because of this, the Yugo- 
_ sliav delegation had moved in the Political and Territorial 
_ Commission, which dealt with the political and territorial 
_ provisions of the Draft, an amendment suggesting a new 
~ article — Article 14A — which would read as follows: 


___,Jtaly undertakes that she shall not prosecute in 
Le any way: (a) persons who pronounced themselves for incor- 
_ poration of their region or parts of Italy with an Allied 
_ or associated power, who acted in that direction or ap- 
" peared before international organizations or commissions 
_ pronouncing themselves for settlement of the question 
| of boundaries at the expense of Italy...“ 

The proposal of the Yugoslav delegation had been 
e adopted by 13 votes for,'6 against, and one abstention. 


eS The Peace Treaty with Bulgaria — Article 3; with Hun- 
_ - gary — Article 3; with Rumania — Article 4; with Fin- 


land — Article 7. 


vinces of Italy, na particularly im the Julian March, 
_ which led the population to look forward to a change of — 
boundary and to act accordingly, formally violating Ita- 


“ian laws thereby. The changes provided by this Treaty — 


_ testify that the population of those border provinces had 
_ been right. However, the proposed boundary line — 
_ irrespective of the version which will be adopted ultima- 
tely — will never incorporate all those who have acted. 
_ toward the incorporation of the one of the other pro- 
vince with an adjacent state. Justice demads that they — 
do not be left open to the vengeance of the vanquished...“ 

_ So, first of all, it is necessary to establish that, in 
the course of minute deliberations in the Political and 
Territorial Commission, the Paris Peace Conference 
did not reject the Yugoslav proposal, but that it adopted - 
it together with the mentioned motivation. It is interest- 
ing that even those delegations which had voted against 
the Yugoslav proposal were not agalinst its substance. — 
They maintained that the general formulation comprised 
in Article 14 of the Draft will be sufficient to protect 
the persons in question. The only objection of those 
delegations lay in their apprehension lest a detailed list- 
ing of the protected situations caused a narrowing of — 
protection.® j 


The work of the commissions in Paris had been — 


followed wp by general expositions on the part of the 
heads of delegations in the Plenum of the Conference, 
which had to rush matters so as ‘to wind up its work be- 
fore the already scheduled meeting of the UN General 
Assembly in New York. None of those expositions said 
anything on the subject im question; but, during the 
familiar night session of October 9, 1946, in a tense 


political atmosphere and in the presence of sleepy dele- 


gates, the Plenum voted mechanically on all articles of ~ 
the Peace Treaty without discussion. In this the Yugoslav - 
amendment (Article 14A) did not obtain the necessary 
majority (10 delgations voting for, 10 against, and one 
abstention). 

‘The issue decided by the Soviet delegation voting 
against after having supported the Yugoslav proposal 
previously, the same as subsequently in New York. 
Unquestionably the vote in the Plenum had also been 
influenced by the fact that the guarantees sought by 
Yugoslavia were regarded as superfluous. 

It fell to the Conference of Four Foreign Ministers, 
in New York, after the conclusion of the Paris Confe-— 
rence, to prepare the definitive text of the Peace Treaty. — 
At the meeting of November 8, 1946, the U.S. 
Secretary of State reiterated the same reasons why the 
U. S. delegation in the Political and Territorial Commis- 
sion in Paris had voted againts the Yugoslav proposal. — 
British Foreign Secretary Bevin agreed with Byrnes, 
while Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the French 
delegate Couves de Murville backed the Yugoslav amend- — 
ment; they reserved the right to introduce a new for- — 
mulation in this connection. yore 

The subsequent proceedings of the New York. Con- 
ference were merely of a general character. For a long 


3 Conférence de Paris. Rapport de la Commission politique 
et territoriale pour I’Ital¥e, C. P. (Plen) Doc. 24. Palais 
de Luxembourg, 5 oct. 1946. re 
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time the Foreign Ministers were ale to reach any 
agreement at all. Only toward the close of the Conference 
did they renounce their original attitudes, to seek out 
compromise solutions for the questions in hand. The text 
of Article 16 — actually being a new formulation of the 
~ Yugoslay amendment (Article 14A) — viewed in the light 

of the earlier discussions, is evidence that the compromise 
formula had won alsoi in regard to protection of Italian 
citizens who had acted for the benefit of the states of 
the Allied coalition during the war. 

Where did this compromise enter? 

_ The Foreign Ministers of U. S. A. and Great Britain 
obviously had yielded on the question whether to intro- 
duce into the Peace Treaty a special articlle on the pro- 
tection of the mentioned persons, while the Foreign Mi- 
nisters of the Soviet Union and France had yielded on 
the question of its formulation, the last being enlarged 
to cover all forms of cooperation with the Allies. Thus, 
beside the form of cooperation specific to the Slovenian 
and Croatian populations in the Julian March, and partly 
also to the population allong the Italo-French border 


- (motably the action for secession), it was also. made to 


include those forms which had been specific to the co- 
operation of individuals with the Anglo-Americans in 
Italy (including cooperation with and membership in the 
intelligence service of either state, in the first place). 

In accordance with all this, we can establish that 
the Peace Conference had only enlarged upon the pror 
tection sought by Yugoslavia, whereas Yugoslavia actually 
had in mind the action of nations iin the antifascist 
struggle; under the influence of the Western great pow- 
ers, beside this action, the Peace Treaty had afforded 
protection also to the activities of those individuals who 
— in accordance with the imstructions and for the ben- 
efit of a relevant great power — had worked in its mili- 
tary and civil apparatus 


5. — The acts of people in the last war, and par- 
ticularly the acts of the individuals in question, had 
been crucially influenced by historical circumstances. 
In view of the unity of action of the powers of the Allied 
coalition im the last war, it is difficult to hold at all 
against its individual armies and their members their 
nationalist selfish acts which by military necessity, had 
been such as to favour the interests of the other Allies. 


The motives prompting the individual groups to. a more 


or less consistent struggle against the enemy — or to 
collaboration with him could only have been coloured 
nationalistically, socially, politically, religiously or other- 
wise. ; 

We could cite numerous examples demonstrating 


: - that struggle for the Allied cause (or that of the enemy) 


in those circumstances has represented the omly effica- 
cious way of expression of one’s own outlooks and inter- 
ests. Let us onily recall the example of Trieste, where, 
in the local Italian civic circles, after the capitulation of 
Italy, a fear from ,,the Slav menace“ had appeared. The 
supreme organ of Italian Resistance had called then on 
Italians on the eastern border to cooperate with Marshal 
Tito’s Army in the armed struggle against the Germans, 
_ which was the best way to serve the interests of Italy.4 


_ 4 The Proclamation of C. L..N. A. I. to the Italian popula- 
tion in the Julian March from June 10, 1944. 
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eee the general struggle against ihe: Hitlerite F 
coalition one cannot dissociate, either, the struggle of q 
the Slovenian and Croatian minorities inside the old — 
Italian borders for their ,,special aims,“ for incorporation ~ 
with Yugoslavia. In this case, due to the oppression under — 
Fascist rule, special, national, considerations unquestion- — 
ably have played a large rolle. But this circumstance did ~ 
not give rise to some special action incompatible with — 
the general interests of the Alllies; under the slogan of © 
national liberation, all forces had enlisted — as they only — 
could have done — for struggle against the common 4 
enemy. 4 
It should be emphasized that in this case, involving — 
the aspirations of a compact national group for self- — 
determination, it was not a question, either, of special — 


aims which would run counter to the principles whose — 


realization the Allies had proclaimed as the common 
aim of the military efforts. The Italian Resistance Mo- 
vement had agreed with those principles, so that it could 
not oppose their being pursued by the Yugoslav popula- 
tion on the Italian eastern border in the struggle against 
a common enemy, and on its own territory which it 
successfully defended with arms before the Nazi invaders. 
In their statements and agreements with Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives, the official representatives of the new Italy 
had recognized the existence of Yugoslav state authority 
and the activity of its organs in those parts.® 

A glance at the historical develiopments reveals — 
that differentiation between an action for the benefit of 
»the special aim“ of the individual Allied states and an — 
action prompted purely by ,the common aims“ of all the — 
Allies is artificial. It would have been impossible to 
mobilize entire nations to fight a formidable war against 
a superior enemy on the basis of some abstract principles 
of freedom and democracy which did not simultaneously 
signify also a freedom and democracy such as those na- 
tions conceived of and desired for themselves; likewise 
it was impossible to prevent their directly pursuing those 
concrete desires and demands of theirs, the success of 
their own armed struggle and military position permitting. 

Therefore, an indissoluble dual aspect tis characte- 
nistic for the action of the resistance movements in the 
last war, viz, one’s own benefit and the general benefit. 
If it is maintained that Article 16 of the Peace Treaty 
does not afford protection to that activity which had. 
been inspired by special national ideals, then it is not 
difficult to incriminate any kind of activity for »the 
common cause.“ 

It seems a more acceptable point of view eet 
an application of. Article 16, evidence is necessary that 
the persons in question have acted for Allied victory in 
the last war.® However, this point of view is tantamount 
to withholding protection for any activity of such ‘per- 
sons after the Allied military victory, since, according to 


5 The declarations of C. L. N. A. I. from February 7 and 
March 27, 1944, the allready mentioned proclamation 
from June 10, and the agreement of C. L. N. A. I. with 
Yugoslav representatives from July 19, 1944. Identical 
principles had been expressed by the military agreements. 
— Gli Atti del Commando Generale CVL a cura dell’ 
Ufficio Storico della Guerra di Liberazione della Presidenza 
del Consiglio, 1946, p. 33—38. 

6 L. Marmo in La Giustizia Penale, January, 1949, P. Il, 
p. 46. : 


this thesis, action for ,the common cause“ of the Allies 
had terminated then. We have already pointed out that 
this thesis, toio, runs counter to the provision of Article 
16, which expressly relates to the time after the Allied 
victory, pending the coming into force of the Peace 
Treaty. 
At all’ events, it is not merely a question of disagre- 
ment with the letter of the provision. The military 
victory of the Allies — the physical destruction of the 
enemy forces — had not been an end in itself; the aims 
for which nations had fought the war had mot been 
attained yet thereby. It would be a challenge to justice 
if we were to impeach those who, after the collapse of 
‘the Axis powers, still went on manifesting the ideals for 
the sake of which they had been making sacrifices for 
the common good. They were right to go on doing so 
pending regulation, by the Peace Treaty or international 
agreements,’ of the disputed questions originating from 
the war. 


6. — In connection with the growing of the prin- 
ciple of self--determination of peoples from a political 
ainto a legal principlie® the legal conception began to 
make headway that the members of the national groups 
who fought in wartime againts the state they belonged 
to must not be left open to the revenge of such a state 

During the First World War the principle of self- 
determination of peoples had been the slogan whereby 
the Allies enlisted the enslaved peoples for struggle 
against the common enemy. This slogan came to the fore 
in the Atlantic Charter from August 14, 1941, which was 
adopted by all states of the anti-Hitlerite coalition on Ja- 
nuary 1, 1942 and later, by the United Nations Declara- 
tion. It is, therefore, comprehensible why respect for the 
right of peoples to self-determination has been legalized 
in the United Nations Charter (Article 1) as one of the 
corner-stones of that Organization. The Charter counts 
respect of this people among the conditions of world 
peace. 

S The Peace Treaty with Italy had established the 
“new eastern borders of that country on the national prin- 
ciple. It would have ‘been illogical for the Peace Trea- 
ty, with its provisions of a territorial character, to have 
sanctioned the struggle of the Slovenian national group 
“on the Italian side of the old frontier for incorporation 
with Yugoslavia, on one hand, while at the same time 
adopting, with its political provisions, criteria which 
would permit a wholesale prosecution of that group's 
‘members in those parts of the same province which have 
‘Temained om the other side. These points had already 
pees clearly emphasized by the majority report in the 


7 For a long time after the Peace Treaty came into force a 
dispute went on about the destiny of the Trieste Territory. 
The Italian nationalist press im Trieste kept threatening 
- that after Trieste’s incorporation with Italy persons who 
had espoused different solutions were going to be im- 
peached. However, later on this question was settled 
equitably by the Memorandum from October 4, 1954, its 
Point 6 barring prosecution of such persons. 
8 The Contemporary Intemational prebicss: by M. Bartoé, 
1955, p. 25 et seq. 
Here, nothing is altered by the fact that the national 
: principle had not been applied consistently according to 
the lime dividing the compact national territories, but ac- 
cording to the criterion of , ethnic equilibrium, so that 
be ree islands influenced the determination of the state 
bor 


ie: Political and Territorial Commission in Paris. The desixe 
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of the signatories to have the boundaries determined, as 
_far as possible, according to the nationality of the po-- 
_ pulation (the disagreements did not revolve about whether 
_ to apply this principle, but how to apply it), is borne out, 
beside the contents of the territorial provisions, by the 


history of their origin. 

The provisions = the Peace Treaty illuminating the 
meaning of Article 16 and corroborating that its authors 
had had in mid the protection of the national groups 
do not occur among the territorial provisions alone. The 


contents of Article 16 can also be explained by Article 


15, whereby, inter alia, Italy undertook to ensure to the 
national minorities the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. An interpretation of Article 16 
which would exclude from its scope action for incorpo- 
tation with Yugoslavia, action which had been conduc- 
ted in wartime and up to the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty by the whole Slovenian minority in Donje Poso- 
éje, would amount to putting this minority wholesale ~ 
in the dock, which actually would debar it from en- 
joyment of the rights as enjoyed by the other citizens. 
Such an enormity is contradicted also by the fact that 
Article 15 had been conceived of as a provision for the 
protection of national minorities in the first place.’ 
This renders understandable the mimority attitude in 
the Political and Territorial Commission in Paris to the 
effect that Article 14 in the Foreign Ministers’ Draft — 
the subsequent Article 15 of the Peace Treaty — re- 
presents a sufficient guaranty also for the protection of 
the persons who had been active im favour of imcorpo- 
mation with Yugoslavia. We may take it that the gua- — 
tanties in favour of the Slovenian national minority had 
been included in the Peace Treaty as a condition with 
an eye to the tenritorial settlement leaving this mino- 
rity to Italy. 


The very nature, too, of the peace treaties bars 
prosecution of a wide circle of persons on account of 
acts committed in wartime. The purpose of the treaties 
is to establish peace, which calls for elimination of the 
tensions induced by the war. This would be a warranted 
assumption even iif the Amnesty Clause in the Peace - 
Treaty did not directly cover the widest circle of persons. 
The Peace Treaty had granted to Italy regions in which 
the Slovenian minority had participated on a mass scale 
in the war on the side of the Allies, openly proclaim- 
ing as its aim in the process: to win its incorporation 
with the national state. Likewise many thousands of 
Italians had joined the military formations of the Al- 
lies or had cooperated with them wherever they could 
contact them, and in the first place on the borders and 
beyond the borders of Italy. 


In more recent times the treatment meted out to 
national minorities has been the cause of frequent in- 
ternational disputes; and it is specially deplorable when 
such tensions are stoked just in the areas which already 
have a patrimony of unsatisfactory relations from the 
past. If the purpose of the Amnesty Clause is to elimi- 
nate the tensions dating from wartime, then it would be 
caused to lose every meaning by permitting mass prose- 
cutions on the state border. 

A practice to the contrary would also be violating 
the legal principle which requires states to live in peace - 
with one another, ,in the spirit of good neighbours“, 
ee the Preamble to the United Nations Charter lays 

lown. 


10 The Juridical Clauses of the Peace Treaties; by G. oe 


Fitzmaurice, — Recueil des Cours de la Haye, 1948/Il,- 
p. 302. 
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ASIAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


Milutin MILENKOVIC 


Ny the picturesqueness of a well 
made model, or a well performed 
aN in practical tuition, all the 
fundamental social and political contra- 
dictions characteristic for this transitional 


epoch of ours are revealing themselves to 


us on the soil of Asia. In the first place, 


a place warranted by its general war 


i 


economic interests. 
‘the conflicts in the realm of liquidation 


threat, the picture shows a struggle bet- 


ween anatgonistic bloc organizations and 
aspirations, as well as the pressures in 
the efforts of the ones to impose the 
dictum ,,who is not with us is against us“ 
and the resolve of the others to preserve, 
outside of such a cold war dilemma, maxi- 


‘mum possibilities of independent determi- 


nation and cooperation with all. Next we 
see the inevitable contradictions among 
the members of one and the same bloc 
grouping deriving from unequal develop- 
ment, strength, geographic-strategic and 
Then one also has 


of the still-unswept forms of the so-called 


classical colonialism and the prevention 


of various neo-colonial variants; and 
the universal world contradiction between 


~highly-developed and comparatively back- 


ward countries is not lacking on the 
continent of Asia either. On the con- 
trary, this last contradiction is perhaps 
most manifest just there. And last but 


_ not least, apparent in the countries of 


iS _ A&Sia are very lively and turbulent inner 
social processes expressed in very specific 


-class-social circumstances, unsuitable for 


schematic, dogmatic treatment, and all 
the _More interesting by that token. — 
So, not only by its large riches and 


possibilities, latent rather than realized. 


_ not only by the size of its population and 


its expanse with an enormous economic 


ae and strategic importance, but by its social 


and international. political structure and 
trends, Asia is a continent worthy of full 


attention and, by a huge part of its, also 


. of full respect and sincere friendship. 


The dangerous cold-war antagonism of 
the grouping known and the East and 
West has had in Asia, also, its real, 
»hot“ armed-action components for years 
past, with relatively short interruptions. 


Korea and Indochina can be cited as 


the most eloquent examples of the con- 


- country — 
of wars 


version of Asian countries and peoples into 


a tragic range for an interbloc measuring 


of strenght, as the case of the first 
indicates; and into a_ scene 
imposed by diehard  colo- 


nialists relying on their own bloc for- 
mation, as indicated by the case of In- 
dochina, and Indonesia, too, in the se- 
cond period, and also of Malaya and ot- 
her countries. Viewed in continuity with 
the Chinese revolutionary war and the 
unfinished process of Chinese integration, 
one may say that, from the end of the Sec- 
ond World War to date Asia has been 
the most frequently and the longest on 
that extremely risky brink at which the 
border line between the end of the cold 
war and the beginning of a real war be- 
comes imperceptible. 

In a direct conflict with China, who 
has assumed the most active role in 
Asia in the name of the other world 
grouping (or perhaps, more accurately, in 
her own name but icaning on the ,,camp“), 
U.S.A. has been trying for as firm a 
foothold as possible through military allian- 
ces with Formosa, Japan, South Korea and 
SouthVietnam, as well as through the so- 
called South-East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), while the Baghdad Pact — 
without Baghdad since last summer — had 
represented, more and more directly, an 
anti-Soviet rather than an anti-Chinese 
edge. As a bulwark of Western policy in 
Asia, SEATO has a low specific gravity, 
realistically speaking. First of all, out 
of the eight membres of that Treaty only 
three are Asian countries really (Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Pakistan) and their 
internal position is not in the least envi- 
able in any sense. The influence of the 
remaining members — Great Britain, 
France, Australia and New Zealand — is 
not such, in the Asian conditions, as to 
constitute a substantial support to Wash- 
ington in its bloc grappling on Asian 
soil. For that matter, the attitude of some 
SEATO members to American interests 
in Chinese affairs has not proved auspi- 
cious, either, for Washington’s preten- 
sions to enlist that whole Organization 
more actively for its resistance to Chi- 
nese pressure. Thus, also after the meeting 
of the SEATO countries’ representatives 
which Secretary of State Dulles held in 
Washington in September for purposes of 
»information about the situation in the 
Formosa Strait,“ a Philippine official 
source appraised the developments about 
Formosa as constituting no direct threat 
to the security of the Philippines, nor a 


direct peril to the security of nationalist 


China. 
In contrast to the group et blocwise 
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committed Asian countries, wide an 

enviably self-asserted in international po- 
licy is the circle of those states of Asia 
which are perseveringly and successfully — 
resisting all outside attempts to join the — 
one or the other military formation. In- 
dia, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanis 

tan, and even Cambodia (to say nothing 
of the Near East) have been exposed to 
various forms of criticism and pressures 
of varying intensity with the idea of mak-. 
ing them bow to the one or the other — 


side. Economic elements and the unsett- — 


led border disputes to which some Asian q 


countries have to devote themselves in ~ 


considerable measure and at great cost, — 
although through no fault of their own, — 
play a large role in this struggle for the ~ 
sympathy and determination of the .in- — 
determinate“ Asian countries. 

Latterly warnings have been heard in — 
the West more and more frequently that, 
in the competition for an expansion of 
economic links with undeveloped coun- — 
tries, the East is increasingly gaining — 
ground at the expense of the powers that ~ 
had traditionally regarded those countries — 
as a part of their spheres. ,The fundamen- — 
tal battle of the cold war is now being — 
waged in the economic field, and here ~ 
we are staring to lose,“ wrote Sulzberger 9 


in the ,New York Times“ on December 


6, 1958. ,Unless we make energetic efforts 
to prevent this, we might see a dramatic ~ 
change in the balance of power during 
the next ten years’“ he added. 

Writing about the same competition — 


between the East and West in the areas | 


of Asia and Africa, ,Japan Times“ 
sed, on December 7, that ,it is positive © 
that the industrial countries have realized — 
the importance to themselves of encour- ~ 
aging the development of undeveloped — 
countries.“ The same newspaper then 
went on to record that US.S.R. was — 
avoiding those forms of foreign assistance 
which are connected with the United 
Nations Organization or with regional 
organizations, insisting upon _ bilateral 
economic links instead. The author un- 
derlined that the Soviet Union has made 
a very small contribution to the UN 
Technical Assistance Programme, which 
has no political earmarks. From 1950 to 
1957, the newspaper said, the Soviet 
contribution to UN technical Assistance 
had equalled merely 4 per cent of the 
total resources, being below the contri- — 
bution made by Canada, and even Sweden. 
Notwithstanding the efforts. of both ~ 
sides, the West and the East, to influence — 
the political determination of the extra- 
bloc countries of Asia by way of eco- © 
nomic ties, assistance and credits, the 
attitude of the last countries has lost 
nothing in its firmness and consistency. — 
The relations Cambodia-Thailand and — 
India-Pakistan provide two examples of — 
influence upon the ,non-committed“ count- 
ries. We shall be reverting to the last of 
these later on, considering its lack of a 


us. In connection with the tension between 
“Cambodia and Thailand, one may attach 
‘an essential importance to such consid- 
erations as those that Cambodia had re- 
-cognized the regime of the People’s Re- 


_bitter, indignant reaction in some 
Werte and pro-Western icircles, such 
‘as dominate in Thailand. On the basis 
‘of umproved charges of ,,complicity with 
‘China prejudicial to the interests of 
Thailand’s security,“ relations had been 
broken off with Cambodia and military 
and police forces were concentrated on 
the border facing her. Denying these 
charges, the Government of Cambodia 
deplored the ‘ensuing tension and expres- 
sed its readines to renew the severed re- 
‘lations as soon as the Thailand troops 
and police are withdrawn from 
border. 
_ In contrast to the examples of a rising 
temperature in international relations due 
to unsettled mutual questions — like bet- 
ween India and Pakistan. — or to suspi- 
“cions, bad will and a worse conscience 
_— like on the part of Thailand toward 
 Combodia — Asia has also provided evi- 
“dence that the various unsettled patrimo- 
‘nies from yesterday's colonial divisions 
‘and shifts are viewed far more quietly 
and serenely, and also that they are more 
readily resolved, without the presence of 
cold-war and bloc calculations. Let us 
only look at the relations between India 
and Ceylon. It is familiar what major in- 
ternal. crises were being precipitated by 
the unsmoothed conflict between the Ta- 
“mil minority and the Singhalese majority 
on Ceylon. Considering the Hindu origin 
Ga national allegiance of the Tamiis, 
Pais conflict did not have’ merely inter- 
4 nal Ceylon implications. The Indian pub- 
lic was keenly interested for this issue. 
But this is how Prime Minister Nehru 
_ looks upon the case: ,,Ceylon is a friendly 
country. Ceylon is our neighbour and very 
Besse to us in the matter of cultural ties 
- and otherwise. We desire its friendship, 
- and I am certain that the people of Cey- 
fe too, desire to be friends with us. 
_ However, we have inherited a problem 
consisting im the fact that there are large 
numbers of people of Indian origin living 
on Ceylon, discounting Indian nationals 
proper. This is one of those problems 
. which cannot be solved easily, all the 
existing good will notwithstanding. Essen- 
ially this problem should not be treated 
as an affair between India and Ceylon 
but as an issue affecting a large number 
of human beings. I do not propose to 
“engage in a controversy on the subject, 
yet what is the use when they tell me, 
o and solve this problem instantly.“ 
How can I solve it instantly? Am I suppo- 
sed to threaten Ceylon, and aggravate the 
‘position of the people involved? It might 
gratify some sort of our ambition if 
showed the mailed fist but ordinarily, 


‘first-class. aspect C aacre as now Dee: oe ly, we 
our, se at no one.“ (Nehru in the fore- 
ign-political debate in the Lawer’ House, 


eee of China, which fact had provoked’ 


the 


December 9, 1958.) _ 

The day before, dedi with a more 
general theme within the same debate, 
Nehru had said also: ,If ome glanced at 


the present moment at the various prob- — 


lems racking the world, no matter how 
one viewed them, it is to be concluded 
that one should oppose the cold war, 
that fundamental phenomenon which is 
giving rise to these problems for the 
immediate solution of which there is little 
prospect.“ For Nehru and his many co- 
thinkers in Asia and beyond, to be against 
the cold war means opposition to the 
division of the world into blocs, to look 
upon peace as a lasting need, not as a 
pause in the race to uspet the equilibrium. 
Between this general and that concrete 
attitude there is an imner logical con- 
nection. 

The leader of the inion of the Na- 
tional Front who had defeated Kotel- 
avala’s United National Party in 1956 
and the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Solo- 
mon Bandaranaike, has also adopted a 
distinctly extrabloc attitude. In this con- 
text, he had immediatelly instituted 
proceedings for a revision of the Ceylon- 
British agreement on military bases, and 
the British Government agreed to return 
to the Ceylon Government the naval ba- 
se Trincomali and the air base Katun- 
ayake, with the option of their being 
utilized by the British for another three to 
five years for transport purposes. The 
United Press, among others, reported on 
the occasion citing Prime Minister Ban- 
daranaike as having clearly notified the 
British that he will agree to no utiliza- 
tion of those bases by anyone if it jeopar- 
dized the neutral status of Ceylon. 

The international-political concept of 
Burma, judging by everything, has un- 
dergone no essential charge thus far. in 
spite of the recent considerable internal- 
political changes there. The new Chief of 
the Burmese Government, General Ne Vim, 
has promised in Parliament that Burma 
will observe a policy of strict neutrality 
in relation to the blocs. 

In regard to the attitude of Afgha- 
nistan, one may take as characteristic a 
part of the communiqué which was issued 
in Washington after Premier Daud’s visit 
to U.S.A. It said: »President Eisenhower 
explained the principles and aims of 
U.S.A. in the field of international policy, 
and Premier Daud similarly stated the 
attitude of the Afghanistan Government, 
including also the traditional Afghan po- 
licy of neutrality and independence.“ On 
that occasion U.S.A. showed its readiness 
to extend assistance to Afganistan, ,,wit- 
hin limits of possibility,“ and a_bilate- 
ral agreement on cultural cooperation 
was also signed. 

An acute conflict between the blocs, 
a wide and strong resistance front, to 
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the policy of blocs a these indubitably, 


are the two closely interconnected and 


essential characteristics of the Asian po- 
litical scene today. 


Il. 


N ASIA, and on account of Asia, f 


contradictions occur perforce be- 
tween the members of the same bloc coa- 


lition even. Although it is indubitable that — 


in the ,camp“ as well the attitudes as 
to external actions and the lines of inter- 


f 


nal development vary, although it is com- — 


prehensible that such attitudes stem, among 
other things, from the elementary fact of 
disparate development of the individual 
countries even after their revolutionary 
transformation, we do not propose to go 
into an analysis of those contradictions 
on this occasion. All the more so since 


they are very often carefully concealed and — 


denied officially. 

The relations between the partners of 
the Western coalition in Asia stand out 
much more clearly, they are publicly 
treated in greater detail and lend them- 
selves better to many findings. 

Regardless of the great importance at- 
tached by U.S.A. to the Japanese compo- 
nent in its plans for Asia, and motwithst- 
anding the interest of the ruling Japanese 


social segment for American external and © 
internal support, there are already so ma-_ 


ny contrasting interests and attitudes 
between Washington and Tokyo that they 
imply a pattern of internal bloc contradic- 


tions marked by different positions and 


aims. 

Efforts for a revision of the U.S.A— 
Japanese Mutual Security Agreement have 
been going on for a very long time, 


-without results thus far. Foneign Minister 


Fujiyama has asserted that the object of 
those efforts is to stengthen Japanese in- 
dependence. If that be the whole truth, 
why the difficulties about the conclusion 
of a new Agreement then? Can it be that 
there are hindrances from the overseas 
ally in bolstering Japanese independence? 
Although, of course, Fujiyama’s statement 
does not comprise the whole truth, it is 


nevertheless true that it is possible for — 


an ally to experience difficulties in his — 
aspiration to strengthen his independence 


coming from another ally belonging to the 
same bloc. 


Linked with U.S.A. by bilateral milita- 
ry clauses only, Japan is not ,,mobile* 


enough as a member of the Western bloc. | 


The U.S. trend to bring Japan nearer to 


and even link it together with South Ko- — 


rea, Formosa and also other factors of 
pro-Western policy in the Far East and 
Asia has been meeting with a strong re- 
sistance in Japan, which is explained by 


x 


the antagonism between Japan and South — 


Korea and Formosa respectively. ae 
Japan is hampered by bloc-barriers on 
the economic level particularly. 


In the 
first half of 1957 that country had a pay- — 


- ments deficit amountig to 530 million dol- 
lars. The Government sanified the position 
by restricting imports through administra- 
tive measure. In post-war years Japanese 
imports have marked a rapid expansion 
considerably superior to that of other 
“countries. Since 1956 there has been a 


- 30 per cent increase in Japanese exports 
to Europe, while 


shipments to Asian 
countries have nisen only 14 per cent. 
Thanks to the large capital investments 
and a surging industrial activity in the 
country, imcreasing quantities of fuel and 
‘taw materials have to be imported. There 
has been a jump in purchases from Euro- 
pe, Oceania and North America, while the 
purchases from Asia showed a conside- 
tably lesser imcrease (only 9 per cent, 
according to official Japamese statistics). 
Although they are naturally the nearest 
and economically the most convenient 
consumers of Japanese manufactures and) 
suppliers of raw materials to Japan, the 
markets of Asia are still largely closed to 
Japanese trade thanks to intrabloc dis- 
cipline and solidarity with U.S.A. in its 
attitude to China. Challenged by strong 
economic motives, this solidarity had to 
slacken. All the more so since many other 
reputable partners from the ,free world” 
had already made the first steps on the 
Chinese market. After an exchange of tra- 
de missions between Japan and China — 
‘a move viewed with great disfavour from 
Washington and Taipei — a Chinese trade 
‘mission had been opened in Nagasaki last 
_year and the first more voluminous trans- 
actions were witnessed. The mission’s ope- 
rations had been cut short by the incident 
when the Chinese flag was torn from its 
building, but neither the Japanese nor the 
“Chinese are making a secret of their de- 


sire for a 1esumption of normal) trade rela- 


tions. In this context, during the recent 
_ Afro-Asian Economic Conference in Cai- 
ro, Japanese officials made character- 
istic statements about their readiness to 
profit by every opportunity for discus- 


gions toward a resumption of trade with 


- China. There is a rumour, neither confir- 
med nor denied, that such contacts have 

indeed been realized in Cairo on that oc- 
casiion. 

Having lost a half of its prewar trade 
connections, and raised its industrial ca- 
pacity to twice the prewar level, Japan 
could not afford to heed the various em- 
bargo lists and organized boycotts toward 


the People’s. Republic of China, in favour 


of Formosa. As a result, certain links in 
the bloc-chain have been considerably 
loosened. 
Over and above this, there is Japan’s 
agile and dangereoushy competitive bid 
for petroleum in the Middle East, where 
Japamese concessionaires have been under- 
taking to cede 56 per cent of the profits 
to the concession givers, which somehow 
completes the pattern of antagonisms be- 
tween capitalist groups from countries of 
the same bloc. In the this context, Foreign 


Minister Fujiyama has 


lofty words: ,Actually, 3 believe that, from 
the point of view of maintenance of world 
peace, all nations would do well to pay 
more attention to the prosperity of the 
Middle Eastern countries of that area to- 
ward the prosperity of thie whole of Asia“. 
There is no doubt but that in London, 
Paris and Washington, and even Rome 
and Bonn, they would’ much rather prefer 
Japan’s being less concerned for .the 
prosperity of the Middle East and the 
whole of Asia.“ 

It is a time-honoured fact alneady that 
there is a clash of trends in SEATO be- 
tween U.S.A. and the countries of Asia. 
While the younger partners“ to that 
Treaty insist both on economic forms of 
cooperation and on special assistance 
owing to the exceptionally difficult social 
conditions under which their regimes are 
defending their positions, U.S.A., Great 
Britain and France are prevalently hig- 
hlighting the military aspect of the Tre- 
aty. 

Then there is yet another intrabloc 
misunderstanding about Asia. It involves 
the British—Dutch and Dutch—American 
differences in connection with deliveries 
of British and American armament to In- 
donesia. The Indonesian Government had 
demonstrated a resolve to obtain the ne- 
cessary military equipment in view of the 
rebellion and of its international position, 
and to do so wherever it can without po- 
litical strings. Faced with the possibility 
of seeing such material supplied by some 
country of Eastern Europe, U.S.A. and 
Great Britain. approved certain leser deli- 
veries of war material to Indonesia. Due 
to the Dutch—Indonesian dispute about 
Wester Irian, this move has been asses- 
sed in Holland as assistance to a foe, so 
that in the ranks of NATO, too, an Asian 
theme (not only one of the kind and im- 
pact, for that matter) has left scars on 
the embellished picture of bloc unity. 


* * * 


ISCOUNTING now certain characte- 

titics of neocolonialism inherent in 
the economic competition of the great 
powers for influence in Asia, we shall 
see that classical colonialism has, in the 
main, been ousted from that Continent. 
Beside the Portugese possessions on the 
soil of India, only the problem of West- 
ern Irian remains today as a painful open 
question with a colonial stamp. However, 
there occur serious disputes representing 


a colonial partimony of the ,young sta- 


tes“. The most serious of these disputes 
unguestionably is the Indian—Pakistani 
boundary dispute. 

Let us look at the Western Irian dispu- 
te first. Article 2 of the Dutch—Indonesian 
Agreement from November, 1949 decreed 
that the political status of Western Irian 
shall, be .decided through further negotia- 
tions within one year. Because of this, In- 
donesia is concluding with reason that the 
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Beonounced these status of Western Irian represents an open 


them more than the Indonesians can.) 


question, both sides having agreed that 
its settlement is only pending, and a set- 
tlement different from the current. ,,set- 
tlement“ too. Besides, considering the 
geographic, historical, economic and gene- — 


tal connections of Western Irian with ~ 


other parts of Indonesia, thene are suf- — 
ficient grounds to demand integration. 
The Netherlands Government's retort is 
that Article 2 of the stated Agreement did 
not provide for a transfer of sovereignty 
over Wester Irian to the Republic of In- 
donesia. In addition, the Dutch assert that 
the Papuans of Western Irian differ ra- 
cially and linguistically from the rest of 
Indonesians. (Incidentally, the Papuans 


definitely do not differ as much from — 


Indonesians as they do from the Dutch, — 
but the last claim to be able to help — 


Western Irian has already become the 
subject of international combinations, in- 
trigue, charges and counter-charges and 
even threats of force. Thus, a gentlemen’s 
agneement has been concluded between the 
Netherlands and Australia providing for 
support to the Dutch thesis in return for 
particular counter-services to Australian 
interests. From the Indonesian side it is 
asserted that U.S.A., Holland and Austra- 
lia also have a plan afoot about the for- 
mation of a new state of Irian, which 
would cover the eastern and western part 
of the island and which, as a relatively 
autonomous region, would be placed un- 
der the aegis of the Dutch crown for a — 


longer period of time. Such plans would ~ 


only complicate, prolong and aggravate 


a conflict which is causing much. concern 


to Indonesia, introducing a fresh tension 
into South—East Asia too. 

However, there is not the slightest — 
doubt but that, with the support of her | 
friends from Asia and beyond, Indonesia — 
will be able to realize her definitive uni- 
fication, 

In the Indian-Pakistan border zone of 
Punjab, about a million Indians and Mos- 
lems had been killed in 1948. It was the 
first cruel scene of an inherited problem: 
the ethnic and geographic kind of deli- 
mitation which the British had designed 
and realized in 1947. Pakistan, that ,,tra- 
gic descendant of the sinful liaison be- 
tween British imperialism and Moslem 
communalism“, as a commentator of the 
»Indian Express“ put it, had joined two 
military bloc alliances, SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact. Leaning on these shaky al- 
liances, it has been trying for years to 
move the West to an anti-Indian action, 
serving with such an activity of its for 
milder or stronger pressure upon India. y 

The Kashmir dispute is still breeding 
military incidents every day. It is sup- 
plemented by the dispute about the waters — 
of the Indus River system. From this an- — 
gle, delimitation between India and Paki- — 


stan is an ideal ground for conflicts. The 


water courses on which Pakistan mainly 


tory, and Pakistan soil is fed by canals 
‘connected to them. Economic arrangements 
about the utilization of those waters were 


International. Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development had also stepped in, its pro- 
posal for the settlement of the problem 
being accepted by India and rejected by 
Pakistan. Thus, this question, too, awaits 
its solution. Meanwhile, Pakistan has been 
arming itself from the stockpiles of the 
Western bloc. As a result, in spite of her- 
self and in spite of her other pressing 
needs, India, too, has been forced to buy 
costly armament. ,I think that there will 
be no war with Pakistan, whether today, 
or tomorrow, or later. But I cannot ab- 
solutely discount such a possibility and I 
must prepare myself for the challenge. I 
believe that it will not comé to that, for 
I do not believe the people and rulers of 
Pakistan to be so little prudent as to com- 
‘mit themselves thus. We certainly are wise 
‘enough not to do so. But if, by some sor- 
‘ty accident, it did come to a war with 
Pakistan, I think that no member of the 
House, nor anyone else, should get unduly 
‘exited or worried over it.“ (Prime Mini- 
ster Nehru in the Lower House, Decem- 
ber 6, 1958.) 


* * * 


_ As an essential difference between sta- 
tes, as one of those differences which ob- 
‘struct mutual understanding and a durab- 
Te peace, one is also bound to note the 
disparity between the highly industrialized 
and the relatively backward countries. 
‘These differences are very marked in A- 
‘sia, where poverty is a characteristic 
“rather than wealth. The average per capi- 
tal national income in Asia is only 
‘slightly above the staggeringly low, the 
lowest in the world, income recorded in 
Africa. 
_ The strongest country economically on 
‘the Continent of Asia is Japan. While 
private capitalist production still dominates 
“there, accompanied by a relatively weak 
“state control, and also by a reduction 
“of the proportion of national income 
paid to stock holders as dividend 
(which has dropped from the 18 per cent 
‘in prewar to 4°/o today), tremendous ef- 
- forts are being made by the state in some 
“Poorer countries of Asia to lift the po- 
 pulation from the terrible patrimony of 
colonialism. For example, Afghanistan is a 
country without a single railway line, vir- 
without any industry, but 20 per 
cent of the budgetary receipts of that 
_ country are expended for educational pur- 
: ae and the training of own personnel. 
ere, education is provided free in all 
Seen institutions, and even text- 
ks, food, lodging and clothing are 
. free to hed undergoing school- 
ee 
Indonesia, Basch India, Ceylon and 
ther Asian countries have been prepar- 


ie 
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depends have remained on Indian terri- 


quickly enveloped in political storms. The 


ing and aicice com é sive plans of 


their economic development in an effort 


to lift themselves from the grave back- 
wardness in which they had been forcibly 
kept by others for the sake of their own 
interests. Indonesia is taking industry and 
natural resources from the hands of aliens. 
India is carrying out her Second Five Year 
Plan according to which, among other 
things, one-fourth of all public spending 
is to be made in the fields of education, 
health and social services and which in- 
cludes an elaborate programme for the 
promotion of agricultural communities, in- 
dustry and electrification. Everywhere in 
Asia is witnessed a really impressive ef- 
fort to do away with backwardness, even 
if it be impossible to catch up with the 
rest in short order. The state apparatus of 
the young states“ assumes a special func- 
tion in’ this. Economie assistance is sought 
and acéepted from abroad, with a widely 
pronounced tendency not to accept any po- 
litical or military strings in the process, 


Fortnight in the World 


however. For example, last January Burma 


had obtained credits both from U.S.S.R. 
and China (6.5 million sterling), and in 

1957 it had obtained a loan from U.S.A. 

(25 million dollars), and so on. The dif- 

ficulties faced are truly formidable. Fo- 
reign influences are insistent and strong. 

promotion of agricultural communities, in- 

soluble through the so-callled classical par- 

liamentary-democratic recipes. Hence the 
military putsches on some sides, the quest 

for specific forms of democracy on others. 

The opinion is increasingly gaining ground 

that political democracy is not enough. 

»Regardless of the state form a country 

has“, the Prime Minister of India empha- — 
sized, ,one should tend toward social — 
equality. The quintessence of democracy 
is mot absolute equality, but equality in — 
the given possibilities“. In a mass of in- 
tertwining and interconnected contradic- 
tions, this trend constitutes the fundamen- 
tal thread of the contemporary movement 
in Asia, too. 


Fresh Possibilities 


SOVIET PROPOSAL ON GERMANY BROADENS BASIS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


HE MOST attractive feature of the 

new Soviet proposal on Germany 
consists in the fact that it apparently 
affords a far broader basis for negotia- 
tions. As distinct from the earlier propo- 
sal on Berlin, which was rejected by the 
Western powers with the motivation that 
it does not provide for a comprehensive so- 
lution of the German problem, the latest 
proposal thas the advantage of covering 
the crucial issue of the German problem 
— namely, the peace treaty, which should 
precede unification. Consequently, if the 
limited and partial character of the Ber- 
lin initiative provided the Western powers 
with a pretext for its repudiation, such 
objections are out of the question this 
time. 

Another virtue of ie Soviet proposal 
that deserves particular attention is that 
it does not link the problem of German 
unification with the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. Under the terms of the Soviet 
proposal, this treaty could be signed by 
both German governments as independent 
units, or by some confederate body esta- 
blished by direct a between Bonn 
and Pankow. 

Although diametrically ‘opposed to the 
concept propounded ‘so far by the We- 
stern powers — first unification and then 
the signature of a peace treaty — the la- 
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test Soviet proposal, being based on the 
actual state of affairs, namely the division 
of Germany, opens new and genuine pro- 
spects for megotiation. The deliberate 
ignoring of this fact, and persistence in 
the non-recognition of either part of Ger- 


many, has created insurmountable diffi- . 


culties, and so far thwarted all attempts 
to find a suitable approach to the solu- 
tion of the German probliem. Further insi- 
stence on such an attitude, as is the case 


in Bonn government circles, would nullify -— 


in advance all initiative to open talks on 
this crucial issue of European peace and 
security. The negation of reality cannot 
lead to amy good, but only raises justified 
doubts regarding goodwill and readiness — 
to negotiate. F 
Lastly, from the standpoint of world 
peace the procedure itself — namely, uni- 
fication followed by a peace treaty, or ~ 
vice versa, is not as important as the 
decision to start talks. In the context of 
East-West relations the German issue 
appears as a focal point in which the most 
acute contradictions of bloc policy, a 
source of continual tension, come into 


conflict. Until this problem is resolved, — 


peace in Europe will not be assured, nor 
will the causes of the sei war be eli- 
minated. sh 

In view of the actual state of affairs 


and the major differences of views and 


interests, one cannot expect the German 
issue to be settled by a single overture 
or proposal, and stilll less that it can be 
settled without initiatives or proposals. 
This is the major objection to the atti- 
tude of the Western powers. While the 
Soviet Government is making overtures 
and advancing concrete proposals, which, 
irrespective of the degree of their accepta- 
bility, constitute a platform for negotia- 


~ tion, Western political activity is limited 


exclusively to the rej tion of the Soviet 


offers. Such activity cannot have a posi- 
tive effect on the solution of the German 
problem. There can be no rapprochement 
of views without first sitting down to talk 
at the green baize table, without adopting 
the method of patient and peaceful nego- 
tiation as the only possible way of settling 
outstanding issues. 

The Soviet draft of the peace treaty 
with Germany, as well as some other de- 
tails, such as the place and date of the 


conference also deserve special conside-— 
ration. But the proposal in itself repre- — 


sents a welcome overture and an oppor- — 
tunity for both sides to begin serious — 


talks on the liquidation of the cold war 


in mutual relations. Perhaps this possibi- — 
lity has increased, as Mikoyan’s visit to — 


the USA might seem to indicate. In order 


to end the stalemate on so delicate pro- 
blem as Germany, however, it is first ne- 


cessary for Western policy’ to abandon its © 


attitude of immobility and passivity. 
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TH SECOND year of the Five Year Plan has © 


passed. Of this year too it can be said that its 


"main tasks, as well as those of the Five Year Plan as 


duction but, 


a whole, vere fulfilled, and than the average annual 


development has been quicker than the average annual 


results which were expected in these years. This is not 
characteristic only of the development of industrial pro- 
as a basic conclusion, it is valid for all 
fields of economy and for all the main lines of con- 
sumption. 

In the fulfilment of the tasks of the Five Year Plan 
industry certainly takes the leading place. With a 17°/o 
increase in production in 1947 and a further 11°/o in- 
crease in this year, it has not only realized the expected 


tempo of production, but exceeded it by several points. 


Thus, it is significant that there was, in the first two 
years of the Five Year Plan, considerable improvement 


’ in one of the disproportional tendencies formerly remar- 


ked, i. e. the slower development of the production of 


raw materials and reproduction materials, as well as the 
insufficient increase in goods for general consumption. 


_ The progress of industrial production would not be suffi- 


ciently obvious if it was viewed only throught percentage 


‘increases, without taking into account all the other 


factors necessary for estimating its development. In 
other words, it is well-known that owing to insufficient 


supplying of industry with its essential raw materials, and 
even of energy, its rhythm was often uneven and inter- 


rupted, which certainly affected the costs of produc- 


tion, and profits in general, This almost chronic weak- 


ness of the post-war years has been dome away with 
to a large extent, and industry has been working for a 


Jong time now under relatively normal circumstances, 


which has had a favourable effect on economic manage- 


ment, on punctuality in deliveries’ ,and on satisfactory 
supplying of the markets with industrial products. There 
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was sufficient energy to fulfill the planned industrial Z 


production. 
Another sig nificant result of industrial production 


is the acceptance of some industrial lines in the foreign — 


market. Though in general we are not quite satisfied 
with the increase in export of industrial products in 


1958, we must nevertheless note that certain industrial — 
lines, in spite of all the difficulties of placing products, | 
have attained significant results. So, for example, the — 
food, and especially the meat, fruit and vegetable caning — 


industry, by improving the quality of its products, has 
increased its 


portant because the potentialities of our economy are 


great, particularly in this field. A similar situation can | 


be seen in the export of wood products, furniture and 
so on, and also in the export of some products of the 
metal, machine and chemical industries, etc. 


It is well-known that in 1958 climatic conditions 


were unfavourable for agriculture. Another unfavourable | 


circumstance was that the results achieved in last year’s 
agricultural productions had to be compared to those 
in 1957 ,which was in all respects a record year, when 
the climatic conditions were favorable. 
vourable conditions themselves enable us to see in the 
right light the result of efforts which have been made in 
modernizing agricultural production. Thus, though agricul- 
tural production in 1958 was on a higher level than 
the average production in the previous five-years’ pe- 
riod (which in itself shows progress in agriculture), a 


much more significant fact is that, in spite of the unfa- | 
vourable climatic conditions, there was a higher crop | 
than in the record year 1957 in the production of wheat | 
collective farms. 


and corn on the agricultural estates, 
and land owned by individual agricultural producers 


who, in co-operation with the collectives, applied modern 


exports ,and slowly prepared the ground | 
for further successes. These results are all the more im- |} 


But these unfa- | 


eee eee ee eS oe 


otechnical measures. These results are a remarkable 
of what level can be reached by applying modern 
_m hods in increasing agricultural production, showing 
the small individual properties that the way of co- 
ae on a colllective basis in all possible ways is 
the only solution for increasing production and impro- 
ving the living standard of agricultural producers. After 
“such results it was possible to apply on a much wider 
scale in last autumn’s sowing the experience gained in 
- improving agricultural production. More than 300,000 
hectares were sown with Italian heavy-crop wheat, using 
the most modern agrotechnical methods. For the spring 
“sowing preparations have been made to sow 700,000 
_ hectares with hybrid corn. These experiences will be 
ba "applied in increasing production in all other crops. It 
is no wonder that the social plan for 1959, on the basis 
of such experiences and the measures undertaken to 
modernize agriculture, anticipates that in the third year 
of the Five-Year Plan we shall practically reach the level 
é of production scheduled for 1961. 


The gradual improvement of agricultural production 
solve two big problems in post-war progress in eco- 
a and in socialism in Yugoslavia. The basic ae 


7 try and for solving the problem of feeding the 
ag with the gradual cessation of the import of such 
DP tooderuffs as wheat, sugar and fat. Thus, after reaching 
a higher level of productive strenght, and during the 
process of building it up, there will be set up new so- 
cial relations im the villages which, together with the 
~ workers’ councils in industry, will shape more accurately 
the socialistic system of Yugoslavia. 


Last year was not especiallly favourable for the de- 
velopment of the international exchange of goods. It 
may rather be said that the recession in the United Sta- 
es and the slowing down of agricultural development 
~ in the West-European countries moulded international 
trade which, owing to these circumstances stagnated and 
ven dropped. In these circumstances our foreign trade, 
ce, ; : ; 
~ which has to make its way in the world’s markets, espe- 
' cially with the products of its industry, was not in a 
perry position. The fact that our trade increased by 
aed than thirteen per cent in spite of all this must be 
tegarded as a positive result, especially if we bear in 
‘mind that, owing to the fall in prices on foreign markets, 
actual exports were even higher. 
Two satisfactory circumstances in regard to imports 
ould be noted: the 11°/o increase in production in in- 
ustry was reached with almost the same level of import 
teproduction materials as in 1957; and the import 
equipment has significantly increased. The major part 
the deficit in the balance of payments was due to 
‘increase in imports of equipment for the. further de- 
elopment of the country, whereas the remaining needs 
the country are being paid for to a much greater 
extent than im former years by our foreign earnings. 
Investments were about 20°/o higher last year than 
year before. The imcrease in investments considerably 
ceeded the growth of the national income, this being 
ade ‘possible by transferring reserves from 1957, which 


continual increase of funds intended for housing, 


_ments oe reparations. The total amount of investments 
“is above the average foreseen in the Five-Year Plan, 
which represents one. of the guarantees that in future 
‘years new and reconstructed existing capacities will make 
‘possible the growth of production. 


More significant than its actual size is the fact 


that there have been basic changes in the structure of 


investment in the last two years. Investments in indu- 
stry have been gradually decreasing to leave room for 
those-in agriculture and in the living standard, and espe- 
cially to give more scope for investment in housing. 
From the 28 thousand million dinars invested in agri- 
culture a little more than 3 years ago, investments rea- 
ched the level of 80 thousand millions last year and 
show a tendency to increase further. The basic invest- 
ments in agriculture are intended for mechanisation and 
for the increasing of livestock, orchards and vineyards, 
with a tendency to use this investment in the most ra- 
_ tional way — for the setting up of large agricultural 
“estates from which market surpluses can be expected. 


Though a financial basis has been created for the 
we 
are not satisfied with the tempo of building. As a conti- 
nual increase in employment is one of the accompanying 
factors of the increasing building tempo, the housing — 
crisis is even more acute. Thus in this and succeeding 
years this problem will become ever more prominent in 
the total investment policy. Financial means alone are 
no flonger sufficient for its solution, and further measu- 


_ res are needed to help in the solution of this complex 
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problem. The first of these is the modernization of the 
building industry, and the training of workers to apply 
industrial methods to the building of cheap flats. 


If one compares the two years’ results in improving 
the living standard of the people with the tasks of the 
Five-Year Plan (as has been already done iin this article), 
one may say that these results are satisfactory, and 
even exceed the tasks set by the Five-Year Plan. It 
must, however, be said that these tasks were not ful- 
filled in the proper rhythm. Whereas in 1957 there exi- 
sted a constant tendency to improvement in the living 
standard, in the first half of 1958 there was a tendency 
to stagnation, and even to a _ fall im actual salaries 
among certain categories of workers. With the improve- 
ment in the economic situation in the second half of 
the year, and through this an increase in workers’ sa- — 
laries, this situation was ameliorated, so that ever in 
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1958 the year ended with a rise in the living standard 


of the people, both in the town and in the village. This - 


imcrease, however,, owing to the above-mentioned lack 
of rhythm, did not reach the planned tempo of growth. 
Real consumption should have increased by about 7°/o, 
while the actual increase will only be about 3°/o. 
The decrease cof obligations of economic organiza- 
tions towards the federation, and the further growth of 
production and productivity this year, should enable more 
rhythmic results to be achieved on this plane also, and 
the increase in the living standard of the people to be 
‘continued. This is essential both because a greater num- 
ber of workers than before feel the fruits of the achie- 


Official Statements 


red economic devellopment and because this will give 


further: initiative for the increase of production » and ~ 
_ productivity. 


The aim of the adaptation made in paviculne in- 


struments of the economic system was to leave more — 


scope in the income of economic organizations for in- 


creasing their net income, personal incomes and funds. 
On this basis the workers’ councils in 1959 could use 
more material means to develop initiative for further pro- 
gtess in economy. At the same time it would mean gi- 
ving the producers wider control over a larger part of 
the national income than has been the practice up 
till now. 


The Yugoslav Attitude on... 


The official spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs held news conferences on January 10 and 
16 with the representatives of the Yugoslav and foreignpress, at which he stated the attitude of the Secretariat on the 


various problems referred to. 


January 10 


TENDENTIOUS REPRESENTATION OF PRESIDENT TITO’S 
VOYAGE. ,,That patt of the world press which strove to pro- 
‘vide objective comment correctly discerned the true objecti- 
ves of President Tito’s visit to some countries of Asia and 
Ajfrica, namely, the further affirmation of the existing friendly 
relations in all fields, as well as an exchange of views on the 
foremost international issues, for the purpose of strengthening 
the peaceful independent policy of the non-aligned countries, 
broadening imternational cooperation based on cqual rights, 
confirming the principles proclaimed at Bandung and assur- 
ing peace by ending the present bloc division of the world. 
It is therefore evident that all allegations or speculations to 
the effect that these visits are directed against anyone in par- 
ticular, that this trip is being made-on behalf of anyone, or 
that it aims at the creation of some third power are comple- 
tely malicious“, stated the official spokesman, replying to a 
query as to whether he had anything to say in connection 
with the comments that have appeared in the press of some 
countries belonging to the socialist camp. 


MIKOYAN’S VISIT. .,.Meetings and exchanges of views between 
prominent statesmen of different countries, especially those 
with different social systems may contribute to better under- 


: : standing, to the strengthening of confidence between coun- 


tries, and to the cause of peace in general.“ 


LAUNCHING OF SPACE ROCKET. ,The launching of the 
' space rocket is a magnificent success of the Soviet scientists and 
_a historical contribution to world science“, stated the Secre- 
‘tariat spokesman in connection with the recent launching of 
‘the Soviet space rocket“. : 


ATTACKS BY ENVER HOXHA. Requested to comment on the 
latest harsh and imsulting attacks against Yugoslavia made by 
Enver Hoxha, Secretary General of the Albanian Worker's 
Party, during his visit to East Germany, the official spokes- 


man stated: 
been stepped up again of late. Systematic endeavours are 
being made to discredit our independent policy of active co- 
existence by all possible means. As for the government of East 
Germany, the Yugoslav Government considers that it cannot 


be freed of all responsibility for anti-Yugoslav outbursts by re~- 


presentatives of third countries on its territory”. 


ATTACKS BY CHINESE REVIEW ,HUNCI“. In connection 
with an article published in the Chinese review ,Hunci“, 
sharply denouncing Yugoslav foreign policy, and alleging that 
Yugoslavia has sided with the American imperialists on the 
problem of Taiwan, the official spokesman stated: The Yu- 
goslav official views on Taiwan and the adjacent islands are 
well known, primarily from the speeches of the Yugoslav re- 
presentatives to the United Nations and the official statements 
made at news conferences. By publishing such articles the 
Chinese press has resorted to the dishonourable practices of 
distortion and mis-representation of facts, for the purpose of 
creating imaginary ,arguments“ for the continuance and ag- 
gravation of the campaign against our country“. 


COMMENTS. OF ,LE MONDE“, ,THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN“ AND SOME GREEK PAPERS Asked if he has 
anything to say concerning certain press reports which linked 
the recent meeting of President Tito and President Nasser 
with the beginning of an action in the United Arab Republic 
against comunist activities, the official spokesman stated: ,Jt 
is known that Yugoslavia never interferes and does not wish 


to interfere in the ‘internal affairs of other countries. Such al- 


legations are both ridiculous and provocative. 


January 16 


THE EXTRADITION OF ARTUKOVIC. ,,Although we have 
still not received the full text of the decision and its explana- 
tion, we can already declare that such a decision is not only 
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»The anti-Yugoslav campaign in Albania has _ 


= unjust bat el ee to ‘ie feadesectal principles 
_of contemporary Intemational Law and the traditional juris- 

“prudence of the US courts. It is also contrary to the Nuremberg 
ics in whose enactment the US took an active part, 
-and which were confirmed by the United Nations General 
“Assembly as a component part of positive International Law. 
We can omly say for the time being, that the claim for the 
extradition of Artukovi¢ is based on proof of his participation 
in the killing of children, women and old people, which un- 
 doubtedly constitute ordimary crimes“ 


“SOVIET PROPOSAL ON PEACE TREATY WITH GERMA- 

NY. ,,We consider the Soviet overture constructive, as it raises 

j) a problem which requires solution in the interests of peace 

| in Europe, thus putting an end to the prolonged stalemate”. 
Ker 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE WITH THE USSR. ,,Talks be- 
“tween Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union were opened in Mos- 
“cow in the first half of December 1958. The Yugoslav dele- 
‘gation endeavoured to negotiate an agreement which would 
provide for the further development and expansion of mu- 
tual trade. Several major problems, however, remained unsol- 
ved, thus preventing the conclusion of an agreement. We hope 
Phat those questions will be settled, as this would be in the 
Be _ interests of both countries”. 


By 
a 


Documents 


COMMUNIQUE 


TO INDONESIA 


ee PRESIDENT of the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia Josip Broz Tito has paid a state visit to Indo- 
nesia fcom December 1, 1958 to January 1, 1959, returning 
thereby the visit the President of the Republic of Indonesia 
Sukarno paid to Yugoslavia in September, 1956. 


‘The official party of President Tito included the Chair- 
man of the People’s Assembly of the People’s Republic’ of 
_ Montenegro, Blazo Jovanovié; the Deputy of the Federal Peo- 
“ple’s Assembly, Ivan Maéek; the member of the Federal 
Executive Council, Slobodan Penezié; the State Undersecretary 
Foreign Affairs, Veljko Miéumovié; and the Secretary Ge- 
tal to the President of the Republic, Leo Mattes. 
_ During the visit to Indonesia, President Tito, accompa- 
nied by his wife, and the members of the official party have 
ayed in the capital, Djakarta, and have visited the towns 
Bogor, Bandung and other places on Java and Bali, on 
tS fhich occasions they came into direct contact with a wide 
circle of Indonesian leaders and the representatives of poli- 
al, cultural, scientific and public life, as well as with the 
idly Indonesian people. President Tito expressed his gra- 
itude to President Sukarno, the Government and the people of 
mesia for the very cordial welcome and great conside- 
ation accorded him and for the manifestations of friendship 
by the Indonesian people toward Yugoslavia, which feelings 
e Yugoslav peoples also entertain toward Indonesia. 
In the course of this visit exhaustive conversations have 
conducted regarding the further development of friendly 
eration between Yugoslavia and Indonesia and current 
tional problems affecting the two countries. President 
the members of ithe official party and the Yugoslav Am- 
lor to Indonesia Stane Payli¢ took part in these conver- 
ions from the Yugoslav side, and President Sukarno, Pre- 
ive t Djuanda, the Minister of Foreign Affairs Subandrio and 


the I ieiiaan Ambassador to ‘Yugoslavia Dr. Sudarsono from 
the Indonesian side. 

The conversations took ‘hace in a very otal atmos- 
a. and in the spirit of friendship. characterizing the rela- 


‘tions between the two countries. 


Le 


1. — The heads of state and their associates have exami- 


ned the past development and strengthening of friendlly co- 


operation between the two countries and have established with 
great satisfaction the progress made thus far in all domains of 
the mutual relations. They have decided to expand this co- 
operation further and vest it with full substance. 

Both sides consider that a solid foundation for such co- 
operation is provided by the circumstance that the peoples of 
both countries have passed through grave and similar ordeals 
in the past and they are bound together today by common 
ideals of freedom, independence, equality and the realization 
of a better life, for the maintenance of peace and achievement 
of general progress in the world. 


The whole activity of both countries is devoted to those . 
aims, as had been emphasized in the Joint Statement on the 
occasion of President Sukarno’s visit to Yugoslavia in Septem- 
ber, 1956. A successful contribution has been made to this 
also by the subsequent friendly contacts between the state- 
men of the two countries, notably the meeting between the 
two heads of state in January, 1957, as well as the visit to 
Indonesia of the then Vice President of the Federal Executive 
Assembly Svetozar Vukmanovi¢ in August, 1957. This has also 
been confirmed by the recent friendly visit to Yugoslavia by 


“the Premier of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
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Djuanda. The two sides are firmly convinced that also the 
present visit of Pnesident Tito will consolidate further the 
friendship amd co-operation between the two countries. 


Having reviewed the significant successes which have 
been realized in the promotion of political, economic, cultural 
and other links, the two sides have agreed to develop a fresh 
activity for the further expansion of these links, in keeping 
with the feelings of friendship between the peoples of Yugo- 
slavia and Indonesia and the policy of their Governments. 


It has been noted with satisfaction that progress has been _ 
made in the development of economic co-operation and the. 
augmenting of goods exchanges. Detailed consideration has 
been given to the possibilities of furthering all forms of co- 
operation in the economic field, both in regard to trade and 
mutual technical assistance and various forms of economic 
co-operation. Both sides are agreed that real possibilities exist 
for attaining the stated aims, which should be the direct con- 
cern of the Yugoslav—Indonesian Mixed Commission and the 
appropriate governmental organs of the two countries, in the 
spirit of the decisions adopted. 


With the object of organization and promotion of cul- 
tural co-operation toward mutual acquaintanceship with the 
rich cultural heritage as well as the contemporary accom- 
plishments of the peoples of Yugoslavia and Indonesia in this _ 
field, the two sides have reached agreement of principle to 
conclude a Convention on Cultural Co-operation. Also, agree- 
ment of principle has been reached to exchange students, 
scientific and cultural workers and specialists for a better mu- 
tual acquaintanceship and utilization of experiences. Both si- 
des have agreed to allocate resources in national currency 
toward establishment of special funds from which expenditure 
on the promotion of cultural, scientific and educational co- 
operation shalll be defrayed. They have allso agreed to encou- 
rage and assist co-operation between the institutions and or- — 
ganizations of their countries in the fields of science, infor- 
mation, art and: fillms. : 
Both sides greet with pleasure the already established con- 
tacts between parliaments of the two countries and are agreed - 


to promote this co-operation further, as well as co-operation 
_in other domains of state and social activity. 

- Guided by a desiré for the further strengthening of 
friendship between the two countries, both sides have agreed 
about the benefit and need to maintain and develop the 
hitherto practice of direct contacts between their statesmen 
by way of mutual visits and personal meetings. 


Bais oe Il. 


_ The heads of state have examined the international pro- 
blems existing today in the world, doing so with constant re- 
gard for the principles expressed in the United) Nations Char- 
ter and the Declaration of the Afro-Asian Conference, held in 
Bandung in 1955, which fully reflects the substance of an 
active peaceful co-existence. The two heads of state have also 
reviewed the foreign-politicall activity of their countries which 
is founded on non-inclusion into blocs and have reached the 
conclusion that the results of this policy have been satisfac- 
tery both in respect of internal development and as a positive 
contribution to an easing of international tensions. 

Both sides consider that it is mecessary to encourage a 
constant development of the new national communities in Asia 
-and Africa toward a healthy and firm national independence. 
5 Both sides consider that fresh initiatives and intensifica- 
tion of the efforts of all those countries which are guided by 
similar principles in the action for peace and realization of a 
wide imternational co-operation would be of benefit to all 
these countries and to a more efficacious action toward eli- 
mination of the existing tensions and a lasting preservation 
of peace, which is irresistibly sought by mankind. 

The heads of states have particularly emphasized the 
function and significance in international life.of the new in- 
dependent states from the areas of Asia and Africa and their 
positive action in the consolidation of peace in the world and 
‘the strengthening of the principle of independence, equality 
and non-interference in internal affairs in the relations between 
countries. Both sides are agreed that the situation in the world 
today, the action of the positive factors notwithstanding, gi- 
ves cause for anxiety. The continuation of the cold-war po- 
licy, the deterioration of relations between the two blocs of 
states, the continuation of the race in nuclear, thermonuclear 
and other armament, the attempts at outside interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries under any pretext are 
endangering world peace and enhancing the danger from war, 
which in the present-day conditions would inescapably lead 
to a world catastrophe. 

_~ The two sides consider that a specially dangerous mani- 
festation of those conceptions and methods in international 
relations is constituted by the efforts of colonial states to keep 
many peoples in a colonial and subordinate position by force 
of anms and other means, as welll as by the constant efforts 
to prevent, hamper and halt a normal development of the 
recently .liberated countries. One example of such negative 

_ efforts is also provided by the continuation of colonial rule 
over Western Irian. Both sides consider that liquidation of co- 

_lonialism in all its forms represents one of the fundamental 
imperatives of the contemporary world, and that the beginning 
of this process represents one of the most progressive achie- 

-vements. Because of this, the two countries are making re- 

solute efforts for realization of the sovereign right of every 

_ people to national freedom and! independence and to participa- 
tion in international life on a basis of equality. 

The unsettled international problems, which have arisen 
as a consequence of the policy of the great powers during 
and after the Second World War, are rendering difficult the 
relations between states, aggravating the existing and creat- 
ing fresh antagonisms in the world. Such problems also in- 
clude partition of the individual peoples and states, as is 
_ the case with Germany, Vietnam and Korea. In this connec- 
_ tion, the two sides have also reviewed the: present situation 


ge 
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“China in the United Nations, the two heads of state reaf-_ 


‘in population and territory — as one of the fundamental ele- 


“nue extending the largest support to the United Nations Or- 


o iiis Berlin. Both pides > ‘are expressing hie sincere. he that 
a new development of the Berlin problem might signify a 
Prelude to a gradual! settlement of the German ‘question throogt a 
_ negotiation. 

Concerning the peppesearatien of the People’s ‘Republic of 


firm their attitude expressed in, the Joint Statement issued in 
pores in September, 1956. © | 4 

Special attention has been paid to dicanemest piokleas aa 
= a ban of the use of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons, — 
and primarily the tests of these means of mass destruction. ~ 
Both sides welcome the initial steps which were made last year — 
in the United Nations and at the Conference of Experts in ~ 
Geneva. : ‘4 

The two sides regard the disparate economic development — 
of the world and the further deepening of the gulf between ~ 
economically developed and economically under-developed 
countries — which make up the largest part of the world both 


ments of the general instability in the world. Because of this, 
the two countries will continue making every effort toward — 
realization of a large-scale international economic and techni- © 
cal assistance to undeveloped countries, without - political — 
strings, through the United Nations and in bilateral forms. 

The two sides have reaffirmed their agreement to conti- — 


ganization, to seek that all peoples be represented in this Or- © 
ganization, which would strengthen essentially this organism ~ 
of international security and peace. . 

Both sides have appraised that, concurrently with the ne- 
gative tendencies in international relations, a huge: majority 
of people in the world aspire toward the promotion of inter- 
national co-operation, the séttlement of the existing problems ~ 
exclusively through negotiations and agreement, and the safe- 
guarding of a durable peace as an indispensable condition for 
the further progress and survival of the world. Past experience — 
has shown the need, success and reality of such a policy and 
represents a solid foundation for realization of an active pea- 
ceful co-existence, for which the two countries are striving 
consistently. 


COMMUNIQUE 


ON THE VISIT OF PRESIDENT TITO — 
TO BURMA : 


PROM January 8 to 10 1959, President Tito and his 
wife visited the Union of Burma as guests of the Presi- 
dent. U Vin Maung, and the Burmese Government. 

President Tito was accompanied by Blazo Jovanovi¢, Pre- 
sident of the National Assembly of Montenegro, Ivan Maéek, 
People’s Deputy of the Federal National Assembly, Slobodan 
Penezié, member of the Federal Executive Council, Veliko Mi- — 
cumovic, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Leo © 
Mates, General Secretary to the President. ; 

During their sojourn in the Burmese capital, Rangoon, 
friendly attention was shown to President Tito, his wife and 
his colleagues, by the Burmese Government and the people of © 
Rangoon. They also came into personal contact with the lea- 
ders and representatives of state, political and public life in — 
Burma. 3 

During the 8th and 9th of January a Se exchange of 
views took place between President Tito and General Ne 
Vin, Prime Minister. of Burma, and their colleagues, regard- 
ing bilateral relations between Yugoslavia and Burma, as well 
as on other questions of personal interest to both countries. 

The talks were held in an atmosphere of mutual under-— 
standing, and in a spirit of cordiality and friendship. They 


‘mgs between the statesmen of the two countries. regarding 


further progress in mutual relations, and ee captions of 
peace and international: co-operation. 


‘It was noted with particular eisiooee ine both coun- 


co-operation shall develop and extend even further, and cover 
3 fields of ee a ae 


Meetings and Talks ~ 


“{NDIAN CULTURAL DELEGATION ARRIVES IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA. An Indian cultural delegation, headed by Dr Swa- 
‘minathan, writer and playwright, Secretary of the Tamil Aca- 
‘demy in Madras, and Editor of the ,,Indian Express” review, 
“arrived in Belgrade on January 12. The other members of the 
"delegation are prominent civil leaders and cultural workers. 

After Belgrade the delegation. will visit Zagreb. During 
their sojourn in Yugoslavia the members of the delegation will 
“become acquainted with the cultural life of this country and 
“the achievements in the domain of culture and art. 


Negotiations. and Agreements 


~ YUGOSLAV—RUMANIAN TRADE TALKS. Yugoslay—Roma- 
“nian trade talks were opened in Bucharest on January 6. The 
Yugoslav delegation to these talks was headed by Laza La- 
“tinovic, Departmental Chief in the State Secretariat, for Fo: 
_ Teign Affairs, and the Rumanian by. Anna Toma, Assistant 
“Minister of Trade. Commodity lists will be drawn up, and a 
Trade Protocol signed for 1959. 


"AGREEMENT REACHED WITH THE U.S.A The representa- 

tives of the Yugoslav Government and the US Economic De- 

velopment Fund signed a credit arrangement providing for a 
- 22.5 million dollar loan, which will be used to finance the 
" foreign exchange outlay entailed by the construction of a ni- 
_ trogenous fertilizer factory in Pamnéevo. It is estimated that 

_ foreign exchange expenditure will cover about fifty percent of 

' the total construction costs. The factory is scheduled to ‘yield 
~ 360,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer annually, thus notably 
 teducing imports of this article. The factory should come into 
_ operation in less than three years time. 


ae 


‘a Politica Diary 


fe cer 1—In his New Year Adress to the Yugoslav peoples 
President Tito stressed that we are entering 1959 with 
* full confidence in our own strength. 


: January 4 — Rodojlub Colakovic, Chairman of the Commission 

_ for the History of the Yugoslav Commumist - Party, 
for the History of the Yugoslav Communist Party. sta- 
ted that the first version of the History of the Party 
‘would go to the press in November 195 9. 


January 9 —°A consultation on exports was ‘held in Zagreb. 
It was attended by Ljubo Babi¢é, Chaimman of the Fo- 
Teign Trade Committee and Rudi Kolak President of 

the Foreign Trade Committee. It was found on_ this 


: ore ey inlet: he ‘common points of view oe had 
already been expressed om many occasions at previous meet- 


if both the development of Yugoslav—Burmese friendship and its ” 


‘tries are determined that their existing friendship and fruitful 


occasion that Yugoslav products could be: sold far more 
successfully abroad, and that there was a real possi- ei 
~ bility of exceeding this Years: export plan. 


January 12) =A Yugoslav idelesations headed by hae Mar- 


‘ kovié, a member of the Federal Executive Council, left 

for the United Arab Republic, to return the visit’ of 

the delegation of the 
* Yugoslavia last year. 


| Our New Contributors 


TANKO PETERIN: dootwr of law, decsurer im the. Faculty 
of Law at Ljubljana University. Was Public Prosecutor of: 


Bela Krajina, Slovenian “Adriatic Coast and Trieste, Publicist. 
Deals with problems of diplomatic law and diplomatic hi- 
story. 


MIROSLAV KREACIC: Counsellor in the Secretariat of Sta- 
te for Foreign Affairs. Before taking this post, he was a 
member of the Central Committee of the Peoeple’s Youth of 
Yugoslavia. He was also Counsellor in the Yugoslav Embas- 


sies in Stockholm and Rangoon. 
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